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For Better 
USES 


at Lower 
Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 






International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust, 

make the difference. 










International 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it anny 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —J- om 
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that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 
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Southern Bakers Assn. 
Conference Plans Develop 


ATLANTA, GA. The Southern 
Assn. announces that plans 
for the fourth annual production con- 
ference, which will be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta Sept. 26- 
28, have been practically completed. 
The program will again consist of 
a well-rounded discussion of timely 
topics of interest to everyone in the 
industry. These discussions will be led 
by recognized authorities. Among 
those who will speak are the follow- 
ing: 

Miss Ann Russell, of the field staff, 
consumer service department, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, who will 
discuss her work in the southeastern 
states. A. R. Fleischmann, of Standard 
Brands, Inc., will address the group 
on “Plant Personnel Problems.” 
“Problems of the Hour” is the sub- 
ject chosen by Wallace Swanson, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., a former chairman of SBA pro- 
duction conferences. Everyone will 
want to hear what Wally has to say. 

William F. Thie, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
will speak. 


3akers 


J. E. Mapes, of the bakery products 
department, Anheuser-Busch, _Inc., 
New York, will discuss the intensely 
interesting subject of brew fermenta- 
tion under the subject title of “Con- 
tinuous and Brew’ Fermentation 
Methods Using Conventional Make- 
up Equipment.” This subject will be 
handled by panel method, with the 
other participants to be announced 
later. 

Raymond T. Bohn, will bring new 
ideas on the use of “Sugar in Modern 
Bread Production.” Mr. Bohn has 
been a successful baker, has a 
thorough knowledge of baking tech- 
nology, and appears under the spon- 
sorship of Sugar Information, Inc. 
The subject “Sanitation” will be pre- 
sented by Keith Fitch, executive di- 
rector of Orkin Institute of Industrial 
Sanitation, assisted by Lloyd J. 
Salathe, one of the two senior sani- 
tarians of AIB, and Stanley A. Mc- 
Hugh, director of the laboratories of 
American Bakeries Co. 

Orville J. Pickens, director of the 
research bakery of Wilson & Co., has 
chosen “Cake Mixing, Quality and 
Suggestions for Improvement” for his 
subject. He will demonstrate the 
points of his discussion by samples 
and charts 

“Wrapping Problems and _ Solu- 
tions,” will be presented by Ted Jen- 
sen, Pollock Paper Corp. The prob- 
lems connected with “Freezing, Pack- 
aging and Storage of Baked Goods” 
will be discussed by George Carlin, 
Swift & Co. New ideas in icings for 
both cakes and sweet goods, will be 
discussed by a panel consisting of 
Gilbert Deason, cake production sup- 
ervisor of American Bakeries Co., and 
Myron Sadler, of Basic Foods Sales 
Corp. 

“Automatic Equipment—Its Opera- 
tion for Profit” is the timely subject 
that will be covered by Martin Eisen- 
staedt, of American Stores Co. Frank 
W. Wichser, technical bakery con- 
sultant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will 
approach the subject of “Fungal En- 
zymes” from the practical standpoint 
of their necessity and function. Mr. 
Wichser will illustrate his discussion 
with slides 

Ralph S. Herman, General Mills, 
Inc., will bring the assembly up to 
date on what is being done in the 
handling of flour with his discussion 
“The Status of Bulk Flour Handling.” 

The special retail session Sunday 
has been designed to bring to the 
retail baker a wide variety of sub- 
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jects applicable to his particular oper- 


ation. The following selection of top- 
ics for discussion by top-flight spe- 
cialists incorporates a full day of 
demonstrations and information of 
practical value on variety breads, 
Danish pastries, cheese cakes, pies 
and drive-in bakeries. 

The session chairmen will be J. M. 
Albright, American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., Andreas Reising, Sunrise 
Bakery, New Orleans, La., and Wil- 
bur Berry, Brown-Greer Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

The banquet, the only entertain- 
ment feature, will be held Monday 
evening. 


Reservations will be handled by 


the SBA office, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., and reservation 
forms will reach the industry at an 
early date, it was said 





BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE - 


New Wheat Variety 
Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
release of “Willet,”’ a new variety of 
spring wheat that has shown good re- 
sistance to stem rust, the cause of 
widespread damage to the spring 
wheat crop in 1953. Seed of the new 
variety has been distributed to se- 





lected growers for increase, and a 
supply for general planting should be 
available in 1955. 

The new variety has proved re- 
sistant to stem rust in field trials 
during the past three years. It has 
also shown moderate resistance to 
stem rust 15B in the seedling stage 
under greenhouse tests at tempera- 
tures of 65 to 70°F., but is susceptible 
at 80 to 85°F. 

Plant geneticists of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who cooperated 
in developing the new variety, agree 
that one of its advantages to growers 
is high resistance to the older strains 
of rust as well as to 15B. 





the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 





CHASE 
Multiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 


SINCE 


pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


1847 


CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Blvd, Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES--STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 
9 COOKIE KING—cookie ond d 
: aw CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
ED GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


oughnut atelels 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











LILY WHITE BAGS thatstay put! 
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ARKELL and SMITHS 











CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. * WELLSBURG, W.VA. * MOBILE, ALA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Puppies like these eat millions of 
pounds of farm-grown products every year. 
That’s because a Creative Processor like Cargill 
puts 8 different farm products into just one 
box of Nutrena Dog Food. 





Um-m-m! Pass the chicken! This year we 
Americans will fry and eat about 65% more 
chickens per person than in 1939. Creative Proc- 
essing (like that done in Cargill’s Nutrena 
Feed Mills) helps chicken raisers profit from 
this big demand with improved feed that helps 
raise broilers 30% faster with 25% less feed 
than 20 years ago. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 





How many bushels of soybeans do you see in this picture? None? 
Look again! Every one of these shiny new automobiles has been painted 
8. J . . . f a . . . 

with an enamel containing oil processed from soybeans, This is just one 
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because of Creative Processing 


of the countless new uses that Creative Processors like Cargill have found 
for the things you grow. No wonder Creative Processing now “eats up” 
better than “4 of all farm products, 


Paint goes farther, pups grow faster 





... that uses up 3/4 of all farm products 


A long row of ghostly grey car bodies 
comes down the production line of a giant 
automobile factory. Several workers 
squeeze the triggers of the spray guns and 
a fine film of paint spreads over the surface, 
giving it the sleek, bright finish you may 
someday admire in a car dealer's window. 


If you raise soybeans there’s a good 
chance that, because of Creative Processing, 
some of your crop is used up like this. 

A Creative Processor (like Cargill’s Oil 
Division) took your Soybeans and turned 
them into a highly refined soybean oil used 
in today’s better-spreading, longer-lasting 
automobile finishes. 

The more ways like this that the Creative 
Processor finds to use soybean oil, the better 
market there is for your beans. 

Another example of Creative Processing: 
Cargill makes Nutrena Dog Food to help 
puppies grow faster—and, at the same time, 
this helps make a better market for the 8 
different farm products that are used in 
making dog food, 

Through its several processing divisions, 
Cargill is proud to be one of the Creative 


Processors who are serving agriculture by 
constantly finding new, improved ways to 
“eat up” the farm products you raise, 





Baby might go hungry if it weren’t for 
Creative Processing. Today there are 1,750,000 
more babies than 20 years ago, but there are 
3,300,000 fewer milk cows. Babies have nothing 
to worry about though, because the average milk 
production per cow has increased 27% during 
the last 20 years. Better dairy feeds (made by 
Creative Processors like Nutrena, Cargill's Feed 
Division), and better dairy cow breeding have 
made this possible, Creative Processors have also 
helped widen the market for milk by developing 
a host of new and improved milk products. 
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This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like, The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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All burlap alike? 
Not by a jugtul! 


There are various grades of burlap and, of course, 
variations within those grades. 

But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 
to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
as the standard for the industry. 
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QFERS £* 
this ONE-STEP way 


to make 
chlorine dioxide solutions 
of uniform concentration 


Here’s the easiest, quickest “‘recipe’’ the milling industry 
ever had for making constantly dependable chlorine dioxide 
solutions of uniform concentration. 

DROP ONE HY-KURE BLOCKETTE’... purified ClO» 
in hydrated form .. . INTO WATER IN HY-KURE DIS- 
PENSER ... ALLOW TO DISSOLVE . .. SOLUTION 
IS READY. 

This simple, time and money saving method of preparing 
ClOe solutions to produce uniform concentrations of chlo- 
rine dioxide gas is only one of many exclusive benefits 
HY-KURE offers to millers. HY-KURE is the revolution- 
ary, new process of producing and dispensing chlorine 
dioxide gas for the more uniform maturing of flour. 

To learn all the ways HY-KURE can benefit you . . . ask —~ 


your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative to call . . . 
or write direct. 


*Trademark 


Patents Pending 
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Stearic Chowvi 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, 
Flour Service Division 
&@ WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO.” 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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IS IN THE RECORD 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





CANADA'S 













SPRING WHEAT FLOURS = / /.Mi\, __ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF iti, MONARCH 
THE WEST 2s 

NELSON - — CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


* MONCTON 
COUVER 


BERSTONE MONTREAL 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 





PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 








UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


of the Woods 


Lake 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





illin 


won ALL 


SINCE 1887 


CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


g Co., Limited 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


ITD Vit MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


"OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR a J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mar. 

















CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | ' 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ Sa IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT Aged nit , crated 
ee ee iad 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOU had b> e- ‘¥| . peg ‘ Lia, 
OMNES REISE aX , , — To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 





To improve bakeshop performance 


v : 


MILLS AT SPOKANE * WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








4 ' %. ~ 
NEW SPOKANE_MILk., f oF 
THE WORLD'S; Most * ODERN 


You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


R E D WwW | nw G & L Oo U 4 It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


_ DIVISION OF 
14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy Bakers’ F FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CAPACITY: 
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CREAM LOAF 











BLEACHED UNENRICHED 
conmmsnnen inne ULE CONTE, 











for dependability, uniformity, 
consistently satisfactory baking results, 


day after day, season after season. 










~ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is laying plans 
to put wheat to importers at the 
floor price of the International Wheat 
Agreement when the council meets 
in formal session in October. 

This renewed interest in an acid 
test of the agreement was revealed 
following conversations between 
USDA wheat agreement officials and 
grain export trade leaders. 

The purpose of these discussions 
was to determine the real floor price 
for U.S. wheat in relation to the 
basic Canadian grade of the existing 
wheat pact. 

At present USDA is drafting a 
package plan to present to the wheat 
council which will propose amending 
the present pact whereby the basic 
Canadian grade from which the pact 
export prices are determined would 
be changed from Manitoba No. 1 to 
Manitoba No. 2. 

The purpose of this change re- 
flects trade sentiment which has con- 
tended that the No. 1 Manitoba rep- 
resents a relatively small quantity 
of top grade Canadian wheat, where- 


as a better base grade would be 
Manitoba No. 2. Trade sources re- 


port that by using a No. 2 Manitoba 
as the basic grade the floor price 
of a put to importers would be rough- 
ly as follows: $1.55 at Fort William 
and Port Arthur; $1.75 f.o.b. Mont- 
real; $1.75 for U.S. comparable grade 
f.o.b. Atlantic port range, and $1.72 
f.o.b. Gulf for U.S. hard winter. 

The USDA-exporter discussions 
were designed to determine what fur- 
ther adjustments would be necessary 
to reflect adjustments of lower 
grades of U.S. wheat to meet qual- 
ity discounts for U.S. wheats in re- 
lation to the basic Canadian grade 
of No. 2 Manitobas. 

At the last session of the wheat 
council in London last summer USDA 
officials wanted to exercise the U.S. 


prerogative and put wheat to the 
importing nations. However, it was 
found that this initiative was pre- 


mature in that it failed to take into 
account the relatively short time 
available for action in the closing 
weeks of the 1953-54 IWA crop year. 
The U.S. was not fully prepared to 
meet importer objections that the 
U.S. flour price did not take into 
account quality differentials between 
the U.S. wheat and the basic Ca- 
nadian grade. 


Fully Armed 

At the forthcoming council ses- 
sion the U.S. delegation will be fully 
armed with factual data when it 
throws this controversial item into 
the council agenda. 

It is unlikely that the Canadian 
interests will accept the U.S. prop- 
osals with equanimity since a dis- 
counting of lower quality U.S. wheat 
grades from any basic Canadian 
grade will reach a price level far 
below Canadian prices, and accord- 
ing to Canadian opinion, would give 
the U.S. a marked advantage in many 
markets. Yet for the lower grades 


of U.S. wheat to move in export 
channels—soft red wheats for ex- 
ample—it is seen necessary for them 
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USDA Makes Plans to 
Give IWA “Acid Test” 
In Floor Price Offer 


to be priced in line quality-wise with 
the basic Canadian grade. Other- 
wise they are not eligible for re- 
cording under the provisions of the 
IWA and for U.S. subsidy payment. 

USDA officials are pressing for a 
test of the IWA as far as the in- 
tentions of the importing nations are 
concerned. They see the recent his- 
tory of the IWA as a one way street 
in which the importers have gained 
the advantage of a subsidized price 
at the expense of the exporters when 
world wheat supplies were short of 
demand, but now that the situation 
is reversed and wheat gluts world 
markets, the importers have ignored 
their quota obligations and have 
sought supplies at the more favor- 
able world market price. 

Of course, the full test of the 
willingness of the foreign importers 
to accept wheat under the IWA at 
the floor was not made an _ issue 
since the exporting nations did not 
make a formal put of supplies 
against unfilled import quotas for 
reasons noted above. 


Showdown Session 

Now, however, the October coun- 
cil session looks like the showdown 
which may spell out the future of 
IWA. Certainly it will test the Ca- 
nadian-U.S. relationship as exporters 
since the issues the U.S. will raise 
may be unpalatable to the Canadian 
interests. 

At best Canadian-U.S. competitive 
grain interests are not what can be 
termed happy. The U.S. moved last 
year to impede Canadian oat im- 
ports into the U.S. and dodged the 
basic facts involved when it per- 
mitted the Canadian government to 
impose its own voluntary export con- 
trols only after many million bush- 
els of Canadian oats had already 
been imported into the U.S. This 
year the U.S. is moving independent- 
ly to fix import quotas on oats, and 
barley is added as another goal of 
the import control policy. 

Other areas of U.S. agriculture 
are watching these moves anxiously. 
U.S. producers of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which have moved in excellent 
volume to Canada, are fearful that 
Canada will not much longer accept 
restraints on its exports of grains 
to the U.S. without taking some re- 
taliatory action against 
other fields of agriculture. 

News that the U.S. contemplates 
a put of its export quota to the 
importing nations this year on terms 
roughly described above is bound to 
slow down export business until such 
time as the council has taken formal 
action or until some top level dis- 
cussions between the U.S. and Can- 
ada occur to align the price export 
policy between the two nations. 

However, since the wheat export 
business thus far in the IWA 1954-55 
crop year has been almost non-ex- 
istent, even temporary bad news can- 
not make any substantial difference. 
On the other hand, any steps which 
would price wheat realistically in 
the world market will lead to quick- 
er revival of world wheat trade. Ca- 
nadian export business has suffered 
just as badly as that of the US. 
since recorded sales through Aug. 
24, 1954 show little more than sorely 


the U.S. in, 


needed supplies in normal importing 
nations. (See table on page 22.) 

Were it not for two unusual pur- 
chases amounting to approximately 
9.5 million bushels of wheat, the 
U.S. flour quota would be approxi- 
mately one half of the total quantity 
of all wheat exported thus far this 
year. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period Aug. 18-24, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,278,000 bushels of wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of wheat equivalent) un- 
der the IWA against the 1954-55 year 
quotas. The sales included 196,996 
sacks of flour (459,000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 819,000 bu. of wheat. 
The principal countries involved in 
the sales were Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 20,550,- 
000 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Ward Dividend 

NEW YORK—The directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% % 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, and also declared 
a quarterly dividend of 45¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividends are pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1954 to holders of record 
Sept. 15, 1954. 

———SREAD 1G THE STAPF OF LIFE 

KANSAS STORAGE EXPANSION 

PARSONS, KANSAS-—-The Farm- 
ers Co-operative Assn. here is mov- 
ing ahead with plans to erect a 60,- 
000-bu. concrete grain elevator in 
Parsons. Earl Loganbill is manager 
of the firm. The new structure will 
cost about $60,000. 
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Twin Cities Mills 
And Union Reach 
Wage Agreement 


MINNEAPOLIS A wage agree- 
ment was reached last week between 
Twin Cities mills and the American 
Federation of Grain Millers union. 

The agreement provides for an 
hourly pay increase of 7¢ retroactive 
to July 1, with 2¢ of this amount 
retroactive to April 1. The previous 
contract expired July 1, 

Employees of the mills voted last 
week to accept the settlement worked 
out in sessions with Carl Carlgren, 
U.S. conciliation commissioner. 

The agreement brought an end to 
a week-long strike of 50 employees 
at the A and B mills of Capital Flour 
Mills in St. Paul, a division of the 
International Milling Co. Mill opera- 
tions were resumed last week. The 
other mills involved in the wage ne- 
gotiations were not idled by a strike. 

Approximately 1,200 employees are 
covered by the new wage agreement. 
Milling companies involved, in addi- 
tion to International, are General 
Mills, Inec., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co. and King Midas Flour Mills. 





Willys Now Producing New 
Nest-A-Bin Bulk Containers 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 
Inc., wholly owned subsidiary of 
Kaiser Motors Corp., recently an- 
nounced that it had purchased the 
business of Nest-A-Bin Co. of Denver 
and had begun volume production of 
an improved model of the aluminum 
bulk shipping container developed by 
the Colorado firm. 

The container is being manufac- 
tured by the newly created Kaiser 
Nest-A-Bin division of Willys at its 
San Leandro, Cal., plant. 

Willys engineers said they have re- 
designed and tested the light weight 
bin for the broadest possible indus- 
trial use in shipping, handling and 
dispensing various granulars and 
powders, including flour and other 
products. The first production models 
already have been delivered to sev- 
eral firms throughout the country. 
Among the features of the Nest-A- 
Bin, the company notes, are its 
“nesting” and its direct bottom dis- 
pensing. 

Willys engineers pointed out that 
empty bins can be disassembled and 
placed one within the other-~-similar 
to the nesting of paper cups—-thereby 
occupying only about 10% of the 
usual floor space required in plants 
or while being transported. The bins 
are constructed of corrosion-resistant 
aluminum alloy. The engineers say 
the bins also reduce man-hours in 
handling and eliminate product loss 
through hermetic sealing 

The Kaiser bin is being produced 


Willys 


initially in three new standard sizes 
to hold 63, 70 or 77 cu. ft. of dry 
commodities. It is made up of three 
nestab'e components — two tapered 
rectangular halves to contain materi- 
al being shipped, and a four-legged 
base. The bin, measuring 42 by 53 in. 
at its center, varies in overall height 
from 5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs from 175 to 195 Ib., depend- 
ing on capacity. 

A standard 32-ft. trailer will hold 
14 loaded bins and up to 170 nested 
empty bins, while 22 loaded bins and 
up to 308 disassembled containers 
may be loaded in a standard freight 
car. 

The Nest-A-Bin is handled with a 
fork lift pallet truck or overhead 
crane. When empty, the bins may 
be assembled, disassembled and nest- 
ed by hand. The bin sections are 
clamped together by fasteners de- 
signed for speedy operations, the en- 
gineers say, and safety locking de- 
vices prevent accidental opening. 

The Nest-A-Bins will fill from the 
top and empty from the bottom and 
may be adapted to standard filling 
and discharging equipment. Special 
fittings are made to prevent spilling 
or other loss 

Protection against 
or deterioration from 
is provided by 


contamination 
the elements 


hermetically sealing 
the bins at all openings with special 
non-toxic p'astic gaskets, 
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SDA Imposes Drastic 
Crop Cross Compliance 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


W ASHINGTON—Using virtually the maximum authority avail- 
able to him, Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, has announc- 
ed that he planned to impose drastic cross-acreage compliance regu- 
lations on crop production next year. This will prevent farmers whose 
land is taken out of production of basic commodities under acreage 
allotments from expanding other crops on such land. 


Mr. Benson notes that the program 
is voluntary, but at the same time 
stated that compliance with this pro- 
gram will be necessary if the pro- 
ducer is to obtain price support for 
his crops. In short, the voluntary pro- 
gram means compliance with all these 
conditions or lose price support. At 
the seme time Mr. Benson stated that 
failure to comply with acreage allot- 
ments for basic commodities would 
make a violator subject to marketing 
quota penalties. 

According to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture observers, the secretary 
has accepted the advice of his under 
secretary of agriculture, True D. 
Morse, and top personal economic ad- 
visors, who have been advocating an 
all-out use of full authority. 

The Benson position is seen as a 
rejection of other groups within 
USDA who have urged a more mod- 
erate approach—one which was be- 
lieved to have followed the chart 
mapped by the chief executive in his 
farm message to Congress in which 
he called for a gradual approach into 
a transitional period when US. agri- 
culture cou!d be brought into balance 
between grain and livestock, poultry, 
milk, swine, butter and eggs. 

The bitter medicine prescribed for 
the farm community by Mr. Benson 
is seen as politically unpalatable and 
certain to arouse the most vigorous 
protests from the farm community. 
According to one observer, if the 
Benson plan is enforced as announced 
the farm program would collapse 
within sixty days. 





Mr. Benson has decided to go to 
Denver this week to discuss the pro- 
gram with State Agricultural Stabi'i- 
zation committeemen from the Great 
Plains states where the impact of 
this plan would be most broadly felt 
Later he plans to meet with another 
ASC group in Chicago 

Briefly, the Benson plan would 
deny use of land taken out of pro- 
duction from basic commodities, 
which are under acreage allotments, 
for production of cash crops on farms 
where individual crop allotments cal! 
for diversion of more than ten acres 
The only crops which the farmer 
cou'd grow on a total farm acreage 
allotment on land taken out of basic 
crop production would be hay, cover 
crops, green manure, summer fallow 
and such other minor crops which are 
not included in forbidden production 

The following crops will be includ- 
ed in determining the “total acreage 
allotment” and in determining com- 
pliance with the total allotment: 

1. The acreage of the fol!owing 
crops for harvest as grains or seed 
small grains (such as buckwheat, 
barley, oats, spelt, emmer, etc.) or 
mixtures of small grains; wheat mix- 
tures (in designated wheat mixture 
counties); soybeans, annual ryegrass; 
sudan grass, and millet; summer le- 
gumes (such as cowpeas, blackeyed 
peas, velvet beans, mung beans, etc.) ; 
winter legumes (such as Austrian 
winter peas, rough peas, crimson 
clover, vetch, lupines, etc.). 





an oeg tes 


} 








NEW PLANT OPENED—A group of Union Bag & Paper Corp. executives 
attended the formal opening of the Inglett & Corley, Inc., plant at Augusta, 
Ga., recently. The new 9600-sq.-ft. factory will enable the company to increase 
substantially the production of the I & G bagger. This is an automatic 
weighing and bag filllng machine used for high speed packaging of various 
free flowing materials. Shown cutting the ribbon on the first bagging ma- 
chine off the new plant’s production line is W. L. Inglett, company president. 
Onlookers are C. M. Inglett, secretary-treasurer; W. F. Jacobi, packaging 
machinery manager of Union Bag, and S. K. Bradley, vice president in charge 
of multiwall bag sales of Union Bag. The Union Bag & Paper Corp. is ex- 
clusive sales agent for the Inglett & Corley bagger. 


2. The acreage of the following 
crops regardless of use, except as 
otherwise noted: sugar cane or sor- 
ghum (sorgo) for sirup; field corn in 
non commercia'! counties; sorghums, 
excopt sorghum cut green for hay; 
pop:orn, broomcorn, and sweet corn; 
flaxseed; tobacco not under market- 
ing quotas; dry beans, dry peas and 
lentils; Irish potatoes and sweet po- 
commercial vegetables, mel- 
ons, and truck crops for fresh market 
or processing; berries and _ smali 
fruits; peanuts not picked and 
threshed and hops. 

3. The individual crop acreage al- 
lotments established for 1955 (wheat 
corn in commercial areas, peanuts, 
tobacco, and both upland and extra 
long staple cotton are under allo‘- 
ments in 1954). 

1. The acreage of any “basic” crop 
not under allotments (rice is the only 
crop not under a!lotments in 


tato2 


basic 
1954) 

5. The planted acreage of sugar 
beets and sugar cane in 1953, unless 
proportionate shares for farms are 
established for these crops. If pro- 
portionate shares are established for 
1955, these will be used in calculating 
total farm allotments. 


Hay, cover crops, green manure 
crops, pasture, summer fallow, idle 
cropland, and any other crops or 


uses not listed above are outside the 
group used in determining “total 
farm acreage allotments” or in de- 
termining compliance with such allot- 
ments. They can be grown to any ex- 
tent the farmer wishes. 

Supporters of the bitter Benson 
medicine call attention to the pro- 
visions of the law which can be im- 
posed if farmers want to obtain high 
levels of price support for basic com- 
modities. They point to the necessity 
of preventing the expansion of sur- 
plus production problems into 
ondary or non-basic crops. 

They decline to recognize the po- 
litical aspects of the program and 
express the belief that this program 
is the quickest course to a sound bal- 
anced farm economy. They refuse to 
recognize that politics may be just as 
important an ingredient in a farm 
program as some of the abstractions 
of pure economics. 

On the other side of the fence are 
those USDA officials who believe that 
this spartan approach is not only im- 
possible politica!ly, but also is harm- 
ful to the farm pocketbook. 

These moderates at USDA have 
urged a gradual approach to the cor- 
rection, They wanted to authorize 
some limited production of secondary 


sec- 


or non-basic commodities on land 
taken out of the production of the 
basic commodities and at the same 


time wanted to lower the price sup- 


port levels for the non-basics and 
possibly end all price support for 
such crops as soybeans, cottonseed 


and flaxseed this coming crop year. 
In so doing, the government would 
be taking the slower gradual course 
in the adjustment in which the sac- 
rifices to be asked of the farmer 
would be shared in part by the gov- 
ernment. 

These moderates are supported by 
estimates made at other working 
levels of USDA, where it is pointed 
out that unless some incentive is 
given to the production of soybeans, 
for example, the nation might find 
itse’f in a very tight—if not actual 
shortage—-condition as to vegetable 
protein supplies next crop year. 

Reaction here at the nation’s capi- 
tal is that the administration cannot 
live with the Benson program and 
that he will be forced to back down 
and ultimately accept the recom- 
mendations of his more moderate ad- 
visers. 
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Joseph H. Weaver 


Joseph H. Weaver 
Dies at Omaha 


OMAHA-—Joseph H. Weaver, re- 
tired executive of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, died as 
result of a heart ailment at his home 
Aug. 26. He was 66 years of age. 

For many years Mr. Weaver served 
as secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. He also was general sales man- 
ager, directing the flour sales activi- 
ties of the milling group from the 
headquarters in Omaha. He retired 
from active participation in the busi- 
ness in June, 1953. However, he made 
occasional visits to the company of- 
fices, even as recent as a few days 
before his death. 

Mr. Weaver was a resident of 
Omaha for 31 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and in 1937 became the first flour 
milling executive to be elected presi- 
dent of the group. 

Mr. Weaver was active in the af- 
fairs of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and in 1947 was named to the 
MNF’'s long-range program commit- 
tee. 

He was a devoted student of mill- 
ing industry problems and he, togeth- 
er with Mrs. Weaver, took a 30-day 
flight in 1948 to South America, Latin 
American countries and Puerto Rico 
to study the status of flour milling 


and the acceptance of U.S. flour in 
those countries. 
Funeral services for the deceased 


were held in Omaha Aug. 28 and 
burial was at Forest Lawn. Survivors 
include Mr. Weaver's widow, Mrs 
Adelaide Weaver; a son, Joseph H. 
Weaver, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. 
Herbert Osborne, all of Omaha. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Makes 2 


Hawaiian Appointments 


SAN FRANCISCO—The advance- 
ment of G. H. Groom to the position 
of general sales manager for General 
Mills, Inc., in the Territory of Hawaii 
has been announced by E. O. Boyer, 
vice president. Mr. Groom, a resident 
of Honolulu for the past 22 years, has 
been in charge of bakery flour sales 
in the Islands since 1946. 

Mr. Groom will be the executive in 
charge of all General Mills sales ac- 
tivity in the Territory. Originally 
from Danville, Cal., and a graduate 
of the University of California, he 





was first associated with the milling 
export 


firm's department in San 
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Francisco. After four years, he was 
transferred to Honolulu and has re- 
mained there since 1932. In addition 
to regular visits to the mainland for 
, Mr. Groom flew to 
San Francisco last December to par- 
ticipate in the annual initiation cere- 
monies of General Mills’ Quarter Cen- 
tury Club 

A native of Honoluu, Thomas E. 
Ungel been appointed manager 
of the Hilo sales operations for Gen- 
eral Mills, Mr. Boyer said. He will 
take over his new assignment Sept. 
10 

At present Mr. Unger is in Cali- 
fornia studying methods and 
interviewing company officials on ad- 
ministrative procedures. He recently 
completed a training course on bak- 
ery methods and shop management 
He has with General Mills for 
the past four years as a part of the 
grocery products sales organization 
in both the Islands and Southern Cal- 
ifornia 

A graduate of 
Schoo! in 


sales conference 


has 


sales 


been 


Roosevelt High 
Honolulu and the Univer- 
sity of Portland, Mr. Unger will sup- 


ervise the sales of General Mills 
grocery products, bakery flour and 
formula feeds on the islands of Ha- 


waii and Maui 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEWER HOLIDAYS 


CHICAGO According to Robert 
C. Liebenow, secretary, the directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
voted to eliminate Lincoln's Birthday, 
Columbus Day and Armistice Day as 
holidays on this exchange. 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF LiFe - 


Allied Ball Team Takes 
N.W. Manufacturers 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe allied trades 
softball team dumped the team rep- 
resenting feed manufacturers 20-2 in 
a contest of skill and endurance Aug. 
23 held in connection with the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. out- 
ing at Somerset, Wisconsin. 

Larry Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., pitched most of the game for 
the millers, relieving Don Ryan, Ex- 
celsior Milling Co. Earl Warner, Jr., 
Warner Brokerage Co., and Vern 
Hastings, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
shared mound duties for the allieds. 

One hundred and ten turned out for 
dinner at the River's Edge restaurant. 
Ted Harstad and E. J. Cashman, 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., were co- 
chairmen for the event. 


———8REAQD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM Pacific District 
Will Meet Oct. 8-9 


SPOKANE, WASH. Plans are 
being made for the annual confer- 
ence of Pacific District No. 9 of the 


Association of Operative Millers, to 


be held Oct. 8-9 at the Davenport 
Hotel in Spokane 

Registration will start Friday 
morning, Oct. 8, and business ses- 
sions will begin that afternoon. All- 


day Saturday business sessions are 
cheduled, and the meeting will end 
with the traditional banquet Satur- 


day evening, Oct. 9 

The program committee promises 
an outstanding group of experts to 
bring the latest information on perti- 


nent flour milling subjects 
NORTH DAKOTA BLAZE 
GLEN ULLIN, N.D.—-The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. grain elevator here 
was destroyed by fire recently, with 
damage being estimated by John 
Streitmatte! manager, at about 


$200,000 
1000 bu 


About 71,000 bu. wheat and 
flax were destroyed 
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German Milling Cartel Proposal Refused 


LONDON The German milling 
industry's proposal for the formation 
of a cartel has been turned down by 
the Allied High Commission. (The 
Northwestern Miller, June 8, page 
12.) 

Stanley Disney, chairman of the 
Decartelization and Industrial Decen- 
tralization Group of the High Com- 
mission, has told the German Minis- 
try of Economics that the p’an was 
rejected on the grounds that it would 
endanger the country’s system of a 
free market economy. He explafned, 
“It is undisputed that the cartel has 
for one of its purposes the establish- 
ment of prices for flour which are 
higher than those prevailing today. 
The cartel fixed flour price will be 
rigid and will include amounts to be 
contributed to a central fund for the 
purpose of retiring excess capacity.” 

It is understood that about 600 
mills, covering about 75% of the mill- 


ing capacity, were interested in the 
formation of the cartel 

The German millers acted when the 
federal authorities to'd industrialists 
that where a trade could prove that 
it is facing economic difficulties of 
such a nature that financial losses 
appear inevitable consideration would 
be given to a plea for the establish- 
ment of a cartel provided there was 
some measure of government control 
and supervision. The decision to con- 
sider cartelization where appropriate 
was taken despite the known oppo- 
sition o fthe present German admin- 
istration, and of allied officials, to 
the formation of such groups 

It was claimed, on behalf of the 
mi'ling industry, that the situation 
warranted the establishment of a 
cartel with the closure of surplus 
capacity. For some time the German 
mills, many of them newly construct- 
ed or modernized after war time 
damage, and containing some of the 


11 
most up to date equipment in the 
world, have been running at about 


40° of capacity. The petitioning mill- 
ers hoped to be given powers to 
shut down all mills considered as 
surplus to requirements, particularly 
in overmilled areas or where opera- 
tion was deemed uneconomic. The 
owners were slated to receive com- 
pensation with the remainder work- 
ing on production quotas contro'led 
by a licensing system. 

While it is apparent to observers 
that Germany is overmilled, and will 
continue to be so until unification of 
the country with the eastern zone 
hiking the demand, the authorities 
evidently concluded that prices would 
rise to uneconomic levels. Currently, 
no imported flour enters Germany be- 
cause of prohibitive tariffs and the 
approval of the cartel would have 
been tantamount to giving the millers 
a greater monoply than they have at 
present. 





Educators from 29 
States to Attend 
Market Symposium 


CHICAGO--Approximately 70 fac- 
ulty members from leading colleges 
and universities in 29 states and Can- 
ada will participate in a three-day 
symposium in Chicago Sept. 8-10 to 
study operations of the nation’s grain 
marketing system and commodity ex- 
changes. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, this will be the seventh in 
a series of annual conferences de- 
signed to give educators an oppor- 
tunity to discuss grain marketing 
problems and practices with indus- 
try leaders. Inc'uded on the program 
will be talks by business, educational 
and government officials, tours of the 
Chicago Board of Trade service de- 
partments and trading floor, and a 
series of informal discussion periods 
on functions of commodity exchanges 
and uses made of them by business, 
farm and consumer groups. 

Principal speakers at the meetings 
will be Fred G. Gurley, president, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road; Robert L. Raclin, resident part- 
ner, Bache & Company; M. D. Guild, 
manager, Indiana Grain Cooperative; 
Atherton Bean, executive vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Co.; Mar- 
vin McLain, director, grain branch, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; and Hol- 
prook Working, associate director, 
Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. 

Arrangements for the conference 
have been made under the supervi- 
sion of Professor Dale Butz, Michigan 
State College extension economist 
and chairman of the Chicago Board 
of Trade’s educational advisory com- 
mittee. Other members of the advi- 
sory committee are Professors Rob- 
ert J. Holloway, associate professor 
of economics and marketing, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Adlowe L. Larson, 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Oklahoma A & M College; Schuy- 
ler F. Otteson, school of business, In- 
diana University; Richard Phillips, 
department of economics, Iowa State 
College, and L. F. Stice, department 
of agricultural economics, University 
of Illinois. 
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New Arnold Executives 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. Paul 
Dean Arnold, president, Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., has announced that George 





Black, vice president, will retire be- 
cause of health. His duties will be 
taken over by Richard G. Dubraska, 
who will hold the newly created post 
of director of purchasing. Thomas 
Lisa has been appointed assistant di 
rector of purchasing. 

Mr. Black has been in charge ol 
purchasing since he joined the com- 
pany in 1943. He was named a vice 
president in 1949. 

Until his new appointment Mr. Du- 
braska had been assistant comptroller 
and office manager. He joined the 
company nine years ago. Mr. Lisa 
joined Arno'd in 1953 as a purchasing 
agent. He had previously been with 
General Foods Corp. 

———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VAN DE KAMP’S DIVIDEND 
LOS ANGELES— Directors of Van 

de Kamp’'s Holland Dutch Bakeries, 
Inc., have declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 20¢ a share on the 
common stock, payable Sept. 30 to 
stock of record Sept. 10. 








Harry V. Knowles 


JOINS ARKELL & SMITHS—Harry 
V. Knowles has been appointed as- 
sistant to the sales manager, Ernest 
H. Heath, Jr., of the flexible packag- 
ing division, Arkell & Smiths, manu- 
facturer of multiwall paper bags and 
specialty bags. The flexible packag- 
ing division was established recently 
to handle the output of the bag-mak- 
ing plant at Hudson Falls, N.Y., re- 
cently acquired by A. & 8. 


Essay Contest in 
Niagara District 8 
Of AOM Announced 


BUFFALO Plans for an essay 
contest in Niagara District No. 8 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers have been announced by Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., To- 
ronto, chairman of the district's es- 
say committee. 

Members of the district plan to 
conduct some form of competition 
each year in order to create training 
interest and encourage self-improve- 
ment among members of the indus- 
try. This year prizes totaling $150 
are to be awarded to winners in an 
essay contest for milling industry 
employees in the Niagara District. 

Entry forms and contest rules may 
be obtained by writing to Roy F. 
Kehr, secretary, Niagara District, 
AOM, Room 612, Root Building, Buf- 
falo 2, N. Y. Superintendents in the 
Buffalo and Toronto mills also will 
have a supply of entry forms. 

Entrants need not be members of 
the AOM but they must be employed 
in the milling industry within the 
boundaries of the Niagara district. 
Head millers and supervisors holding 
comparable positions are not eligible 
Any prospective entrant who has 
doubt about his eligibility may have 
his questions answered by sending an 
entry form to Mr. Kehr 

There will be no restriction on the 
choice of subject except that it must 
be directly related to milling. Materi- 
als handling, maintenance, mill con- 
trol and packaging are examples of 
possible subjects. 

Entries must be submitted before 
Feb. 1. First prize is $75; second, 
$50; third, $25. Winners will be per- 
mitted to present their papers at a 
Niagara district meeting 
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ST. LOUIS APPLICAN1 


ST. LOUIS Edward EF. Powers 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Com- 
pany’s A'ton, Ill, plant, has made 


application for membership in the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
BREAD (8 THE GTAP OF Litt—— 

GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS-—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1, to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10. This is the 
60th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on the firm’s 5% preferred stock. 
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MINNEAPOLIS Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. and the grain 
operation, divisions of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., operated at a profit 
and were responsible for a substan- 
tial proportion of the earnings for the 
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Commander-Larabee Shows 
Profit, A-D-M Head Reports 


year ended June 30, it was announced 
in the company’s annual report. 
Net profits of $5,013,390, or $3.05 
per share, for its fiscal year ending 
June 30 were reported by A-D-M 
This represents an increase of ap- 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
AND EARNED SURPLUS 


Year Ended June 30, 


Net sales 


000 in 


Cost of products sold, after deducting net adjustments of $225 


commitment reserve 


Other operating revenues 


4torage, elevation, 


trading 


commissions and 


wross profit 


194 


from grain 


Leese elevation, nandling and other operating expenses 5, 970,87 4,.721,99 


Belling, administrative and general expenses 


Add other Income 


Dividends received interest 
Miscellaneous 


and earned 


Le deductions from income 
Interest paid .... oo 
Provision for doubtful accounts 
Miscellaneous beeeeperees 

Pro 


urrent year—estimated 


Loews income tax adjustment resulting from increase in reserve 


for replacement of Inventories 
Net profit for 


the year 
surplus at July 1 ee 


Karned 1953 


Lees dividends paid ($2 per share) 


Karned surplus at June 30, 1954 
Provision for depreciation of property, 
penses amounted to $2,928,485. 


ion for federal, state and Canadian taxes on income for 


plant 


the 


1,088.0 


and equipment included in cost nal 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
JUNE 30, 1954 
ASSETS 


Qurrent 


Cash 


assets 


Marketable securities, principally U.S. government securities 
market 6.177.668 


at eost which is approximate 


Jotes, acceptances and accounts receivable 


Trade notes, drafts and acceptances 
Trade accounts , pbeneer te 
Grain accounts, deposits, ete 
Other current accounts 


Less reserve 
Inventories 


At lower of cost Clast-in, first 





secured 


9,798,062 
1,946.6 ; 
446,575 


$ 15,568,316 


869.731 14,698 


ut principles) or market 


Linseed ofl, soybean oil, aperm oil and crude fish ofl. .§ 5,379,070 


first-out 
and other 


At lower of cost Cfirst-in, 
laxseed, soybeans 
Sundry oils ......66655 
Packaging materials 
Manufacturing supplies 

At market: 

Flour, wheat and other grains 
of open contracts to market 

At market or less 
Feed and meal, including 

tracts to market 


‘Total current assets 


Investments and other assets 


curities of other companies —at 


cost 


principle) or 
raw 


adjustment of 


market 
materials 6.201.016 


4.503.044 


including adjustment 


open con 


Sundry accounts receivable, trade memberships, ete. . 197,75 


Cash surrender value of life insurance 
Property, 


Land, buildings, 
La reserve for 


plant and equipment 


machinery, 
depreciation oe 
Giool will, patents 
Deferred charges 


Unexpired tnsuratee premiums 


equipment, ete 


trade-marks, ete te 


taxes, ete 


on the basis of cost 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities 
\ecounts payable and accrued expenses 
Pederal and state taxes on income 
Provision for current fiseal period, 
for 1953, and provision for prior 
Iteserve for anticipated replacement of 
jated Income tax reduction 
Total current labilities 
Reserve 
lor tornado insurance 
Capital steck and surplus 
Common stock, no par value 
Authorized 2,500,000 shares 


Issued and outstanding 1,644,748 shares 


Reserved 75,000 shares 


Karned surplus 


estimated 
unpaid 
years . isd l 
inventories, less re 


installments 


proximately 30% over 
fiscal year’s earnings of 
equal to $3.24 per share. 

The report states that as a result 
of an improved market and a long 
range program aimed at streamlining 
its plants and personnel set-up, the 
flour division had a satisfactory year. 
In a further effort to better its com- 
petitive position, plans are being com- 
pleted for substantial improvements 
at the Hutchinson, Kansas, and Min- 
neapolis mills. Sales and profits are 
expected to be reasonably good dur- 
ing the coming year, the report con- 
tinues., 

The grain division continues to be 
one of the more profitable operations 
and, barring extensive crop failures, 
will be a mainstay for many years, 
it is stated. Export volume is ex- 
pected to be about the same in 1954- 
55 as during the past year 

Although overall A-D-M earnings 
were considerably improved, the dol- 
lar volume of sales, excluding grain 
transactions, declined from $219,696. - 
649 to $207,731,719, approximately 


c 


5%, according to Thomas L. Daniels, 


the previous 
$3,853,319, 


president. Mr. Daniels said the in- 
creased earnings were due, in large 


degree, to the company’s long range 
program of diversification and a gen- 
eral tightening up of company opera- 
tions. These offset a decline in the 
consumption of linseed oil and con- 


tinuing high government support 
prices for flaxseed and soybeans. 
Every division operated at a profit 


according to Mr. Daniels. 

During the past year net additions 
to plants were $3,001,359 bringing the 
10 year total to $46,065,018. Work- 
ing capital increased from $22,105,- 
697 to $49,313,130 in the same 10 year 
period 

Net worth was reported as $89,590,- 
709, equal to $54.47 per share. A-D-M 
started its new fiscal year with no 
bank debts, bonds, notes, or preferred 
stock outstanding. 

“While A-D-M traditionally has been 
regarded as a linseed oil company, 
the processing of flaxseed is no longer 
our major source of income,” Mr. 
Daniels said. He pointed out that the 
grain and flour milling divisions were 
responsible for a substantial portion 
of the year’s earnings 


Mr. Daniels listed developments 








IDLE ACRES HOME 
FOR GAME URGED 


KANSAS CITY—A solution for the 
problem of where to divert land re- 
moved from wheat production by fed- 
eral acreage control restriction was 
proposed to Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, last week by Gil- 
bert Jackson, Kansas City flour 
broker. Mr. Jackson urged the secre- 
tary to provide additional cover for 
wiid game on farms embraced by the 
federal acreage restriction program. 

“There definitely are not enough 
acres for the fast vanishing wild life 
of our country. This is growing more 
pronounced with each succeeding 
year,” Mr. Jackson wrote the secre- 
tary. “People are tearing out hedge- 
rows—removing cover to the point 
where the homes of our wild friends 
have been completely obliterated. 
Would it not be possible, when you 
are making up your requirements for 
various farmers to qualify for their 
payments, to include in your stipula- 
tions that certain percentage of the 
land would be left for the propaga- 
tion of quail, pheasants and other 
forms of wild life that we are losing 
so fast?” 

Mr. Jackson is an 
and fisherman. 


ardent hunter 
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which now link company profits to 
such diverse things as the quantity 
of cigarettes consumed, the numbe1 
of farm implements manufactured 
new developments in detergents, the 
loaves of bread baked, and the num- 
ber of livestock and poultry raised. 
The scope of the company’s activities 
has been widened so it now supplies 
every major manufacturing industry 
with A-D-M products. 

One of the highlights of the past 
years was the acquisition of the Resin 
Division of U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. which gives A-D-M a complete line 
of alkyd resins and an entree into 
other fields, including the fast-grow- 
ing polyester resin industry. Plants 
located at Newark, N.J. and Pensa- 
cola, Fla., acquired in the purchase, 
will use large quantities of A-D-M’s 


linseed and soybean oils, glycerine 
and fatty acids. 
Storage Expansion 


The year also saw the development 
of a new method of processing and 
storing dehydrated alfalfa under an 
atmosphere of inert gas; plus com- 
pletion of a new vinyl plasticizer 
plant at Decatur, Ill., a chemically- 
modified oils plant at Los Angeles, 
a solvent flaxseed processing plant at 
3uffalo, N.Y., and a commercial feed 
plant at Eaton, Colo. In addition, con- 
struction was started on a combin- 
ation rail, barge, and truck terminal 


with 2,000,000 bushel grain storage 
capacity in St. Paul. This will bring 
the firm’s total grain storage capa- 
city to 71,000,000 bu. A second de- 
hydrated alfalfa processing and stor- 
age plant is being built at Topeka, 
Kansas 


A chemical plant for the production 
of higher fatty alcohols is under 
construction at Ashtabula, Ohio and 
will be completed in April, 1955. 

Research continued to be a vital 
factor in the company’s growth ac- 
cording to Mr. Daniels. Significant 
accomplishments of the past year in- 
cluded a vinyl plasticizer which has 
excellent low temperature properties, 
and a series of chemical products 
from fatty acids and fatty alcohols. 
Other developments were an efficient 
low-cost antifoam agent for the ply- 
wood industry, a non-yielding resin 
blond furniture finishes, and a 
fungicide for exterior paints, which 
market tested. 

The coming year promises the de- 
velopment of many new chemical 
products which will be used in waxes, 
wetting and flotation agents, chemi- 
cal intermediates and vinyl plasti- 
cizers, Mr. Daniels said. 

During the year four 50¢ dividends, 
totaling $3,289,496 or 66% of earn- 
ings, were paid to 5,102 stockholders 
The dividend paid June 1, 1954 was 
the company’s 91st consecutive quar- 
terly dividend and its 111th cash divi- 
dend 


for 


is being 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Colorado Junior Wheat 
Contest Under Way 


DENVER The second annual 
Junior Milling and Baking Contest 
for young Colorado wheat producers 
got under way this month. The con- 
test is sponsored jointly by the Colo- 
rado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 


Assn., the Colorado Milling and Ele- 
vator Co., and the Colorado A & M 


College Extension service. 

All members of 4-H or FFA groups 
who produced their own wheat in 
1954 are eligible to enter the contest, 
and there are no fees involved. Each 
entrant sends in a 10-lb. sample of 
his wheat. These samples are milled, 


baked and judged in the cereal lab- 
oratories of 
Elevator Co 


the Colorado 
here. 


Milling & 
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wheat crop prospects In 
both the U.S. and Canada have de- 
further in the past week 
this week. 


Sprin 


teriorated 
or two, reports indicate 


U.S. spring wheat yields have been 
disappointing and damage from rust, 
heat and drouth is more severe than 


had been anticipated earlier, the Car- 
rill, Ine., crop bulletin states 

“In view of the further decline in 
durum and spring wheat prospects 
in the two major producing states of 
North Dakota and Montana, it is 
questionable if the August produc- 


tion estimates will be sustained,” the 
bulletin says 

In the spring wheat territory the 
fairly general rains and poor drying 
conditions last week resulted in rath- 
er slow progress with the harvest, 
and 40 to 50% of the grain remains 
to be harvested in northern North 
Dakota, the Peavey Elevators report 
states. Much of the crop is in the 
swath at these northern points, and 
there has been a sharp reduction in 
the quality of new samples the re- 
port adds. Wheat reportedly has 
dropped 2 to 4 Ib. in test weight and 
has lost color 

Meanwhile, receipts at Minneapolis 
showed moderate expansion. A total 
of 1,169 cars arrived Aug. 30, com- 
pared with 1,111 the previous Mon- 
day and 1,231 on the comparable date 


a year ago 

Western ( crop prospects 
have hit the skids, Winnipeg 
state. The outlook is now the 
irs With 


‘anada’ 
reports 
poorest 

rust in- 

epl- 

The 


oats 


stem 
leaf rust 
\ ields. 


wheat 


a majol 
worst 
paring 
hitting 


in ye 
fection and the 
demic on record 
rust infection 1S 
and barley 
According to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ and the Winnipeg Free 
Press crop estimates released just 
prior to mid-August and apparently 
based on conditions at Aug. 1, a 
wheat crop of more than 480,000 000 
bu. for the three prairie provinces 


is indicated 


After completing a 4,000 mile trip 
through Western Canada, Dr. F. J 
Greaney director, Line Elevators 
Farm Service, and based on condi- 
tions as late as Aug. 15, predicted 
that western Canada’s wheat crop 
this year will not exceed four million 
bushels. There are many who support 
Dr. Greaney’s opinion and consid 
his estimate as optimistic 

Manitoba Pool Elevators on Aug. 
297 said, “The average wheat yield 
in Manitoba may be the lowest since 
1936; oats the smallest sinc 1939, 





Russia Buys Feed 
Grains in Canada 


WINNIPEG 


are in. the 


and Poland 
market for Canadian 
conceded that sub- 


have 


tussia 


rrain, and it is 
stantial sales of oats and barley 
made to Russia and two cargoes 
of rve sold to Poland. It is under- 
stood that all of the 
worked through a 
Switzerland 

Informati 
ry¢ cargo 


heen 


has 
encies in 


business 


heen 


that one 
Poland last 
Novem 
been 
and 


yn here indicate 
sold to 
week and another worked for 

De! delivery No figure ha 


placed on the amount of oats 


was 


barley sold to Russia, but it is de- 
scribed as substantial and made up 
of the feed grades 


Spring Wheat Crops Slip 
In U.S., Western Canada 


and barley poorer than any year 
since 1947. The pessimistic returns to 
date suggest that Manitoba this year 


may harvest as little as 28,000,000 
bu. of wheat.” 
Saskatchewan crop prospects are 


Manitoba. The out- 

however, well ex- 
ceeds Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
but the season is two weeks later 
and the frost danger is here. 


no better than 
look in Alberta, 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lloyd Case Named 
To CSS Position 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lloyd N. Case, 
secretary of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. and Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Assn., has been 
named a special assistant to Marvin 
McLain, director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. Mr. Case will 
leave for Washington about Sept. 1. 

He expects to be on the CSS as- 
signment for about a year. Mean- 
while, the association secretary posts 
will be handled by Louis C. Webster, 
retired army colonel, who was secre- 
tary of the country elevator group 
from 1936 to 1942. 

Mr. Case was secretary of the Col- 
orado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
Assn. for eight years before coming 
to the Northwest organization in 
1950. Previous to that he operated a 
flour and feed mill from 1929 to 1941 
in Montrose and Durango, Colo. He 
went into association work after be- 
ing injured in a mill fire. 

In recent years he has been active 
in special trade assignments on a 
national level, most recently on grain 
sanitation matters and negotiations 
for the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Case will bring to the grain 
branch for the first time experienced 
representation in the country ele- 
vator field. His appointment, Wash- 
ing observers say, may provide cash 
grain merchants more 





commission 


Lloyd N. 


Case 


understanding in their dealings with 
the CCC in handling government 
grain. His close relationship with CCC 
regional offices have given him a first 
hand knowledge of their shortcom- 
ings, it is pointed out 
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KEYS TO NEW CAR—Charles Konrad, 


Corp., 


13 


representative for the Joe Lowe 


Chicago, (second from left) is shown here acce pting keys to a 1954 


Plymouth car from Robert Esserman, vice-president, Esserman Motor Sales, 
Inc., Chicago. The drawing was held during the program of the Bakers Club 


of Chie ago golf tournament, Aug. 


17, at the Elmhurst Country Club. Wit- 


nessing this happy moment with Mr. Konrad are Fred Peters, sales manager, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking Co., 


Chicago; Carl P. Mies, Sr., 


Mies Filter Products, Inc., 


Wauconda, Ul. and 


C. J. Regan, director of public relations, eastern division, Interstate Bakeries 


Corp., Chicago, and other guests. 


250 Guests Enjoy 
Chicago Bakers' Fete 


CHICAGO The Bakers Club of 
Chicago wound-up its golf season for 
1954 with a tournament Aug. 17, 
at Elmhurst Country Club, where 
over 250 members and guests en- 
joyed the day. 

President Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago, assisted 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann Baking 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the 1954 
entertainment committee and J. T. 
Shuflitowski, J. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
Chicago, co-chairman of the commit- 
tee, by presenting the president's cup 
to Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Tll. In addition to 
having his name inscribed along with 
Mr. Geller on the president’s cup 
which remains permanently in the 
club quarters—Mr. Brown received a 
solid sterling medallion bearing the 
club insignia and as fourth prize win- 
ner in class A golfers, he received a 
caraf set. 

Charles Prieb, Interstate Bakeries 
Yorp., Chicago, was top man at 
horseshoes. Walter N. Engstrand, 
Petersen Oven Co., Franklin Park, 
Til., claimed the No. 1 non-participant 
prize—a golden hour clock. Another 
winner was A. Gonnella, Gonne'la 
Baking Co., Chicago 

Cash blind bogey prizes were 
awarded to: Charles W. Lubin, 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Chicago; FE. EF 
Kelley, Jr., American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago, and Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

A delicious buffet luncheon was 
served, and after a steak dinner, the 
program was opened with words of 
welcome from Mr. Geller. J. T. Shu- 
flitowski was at the piano and led the 
community singing—Frank G. Jun- 
gewaelter, Chicago Bakers Co-Opera- 
tive Assn., performed his “one man 
band” which was thoroughly enjoyed 

R. J. Hicks was awarded the prize 
as the non-resident member having 
the highest gross score at golf 


Stanley A. Kretchman,' E'gin 
Foods, Inc., Chicago, and S. Harry 
Keller, Keller & Co., Chicago, ex- 


plained the plans and arrangements 
for the third annual fishing trek in 


September at Lac La Croix Lodge, 
Ely, Minn 
Holder of the lucky donation card 


was Charles Konrad, Joe Lowe Corp., 


Chicago, who was awarded a 1954 
Plymouth sedan. 
It was announced that the first 


smoker will be held Sept. 21. 
Assisting on the entertainment 
committee were: William J. Baker, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Charles H. 
Barthel, Brolite Co.; Walter Bespole, 
Elgin Milk Products Co.; Jack Betka, 
Dow Corning Corp.; Hunter Brown, 
Chapman & Smith Co.; H. E. Bur- 
gess, Burgess Flour Co.; Charles F. 
Campa, Wieboldt Stores, Inc.; Win- 
slow D. Collier, Bakers Review: 
Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm, 


Inc.; Walter N. Engstrand, Petersen 
Oven Co.: Robert Esserman, Esser- 
man Motor Sales, Ine.; John D. 


Faulds, Jr., Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co.; Richard M. Guetzow, 
Guetzow Oven & Equipment Co.; N. 
K. Hammer, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.: 
Herbert M. Jaeger, National Glaco 
Chemical Corp.; S. Harry Keller, 
Keller & Co.; William S. McKenzie, 
Wallerstein Co, Inc.; Lloyd R. Mer- 
rill, General Mills, Inc.; John E. Mor- 
rill, Union Machinery Co.; M. D. 
Mullin, Corn Products Sales Co; Wil- 
liam H. Olney, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co.; Robert J. Rick, Eagle 
Baking Co., Inc.; C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; W. E. Schu- 
macher, Anheuser - Busch, Inc.: 


George J. Sim], Sim] & Sowles: J. K. 
Stewart, E. W. Stewart & Co., and 
Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical 
Co., Ine 
BREAD iG THE GTAP OF Lire 
ELEVATOR PLANNED 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA An- 
ticipating another critical storage 
problem next year Clinton (Okla.) 
Elevator, Inc., has begun the con- 


struction of a concrete elevator with 
300,000-bu. capacity. The plant will 
be completed before the 1955 crop 
is harvested. John Brickner and 
Isaac Fransen are owners. 
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Spring Wheat Flour Sales 


Bulge to 5 Million Sacks 
Following Price Dip 


Spring wheat flour was in the 
sales spotlight last week as bakers 
bought forward needs heavily on 
price protection offered in the early 
part of the week when prices re- 
turned to the low point reached dur- 
ing early August. 

An estimated 5 million sacks of 
springs were booked, including some 
family flour and some sales repre- 
senting conversions from winter 
wheat flour contracts made earlier. 
The sales were equivalent to 826% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
112% the week before. Most buyers 
purchased forward needs for 120 
days 

Business in the Southwest, mean- 
while, was light and averaged only 
36° of five-day capacity, compared 
with 48% the week before. 

Buying of springs was encouraged 
by the accompanying sharp rise in 
the wheat futures at Minneapolis, 
and this factor may have been re- 
sponsible for the acceptance’ by 
bakers of a booking level somewhat 
higher than they previously had 
indicated would be attractive to 
them. The sales price, however, re- 
presented a cut in mill conversions, 
trade sources said. 

Some volume of family flour busi- 
ness was completed last week on a 
protected price advance. 

Sales of flour in the Pacific North- 
west expanded, also, following the 
extensive spring wheat business. 

In Canada export sales were re- 
ported somewhat improved except 
in the U.K., where buyers were show- 
ing more favor to home milled flour 
because of relatively higher prices 
for imported brands. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. Production was larger in all 
areas but the Pacific Northwest, 
with Minneapolis and Buffalo show- 
ing the greatest increase. (See table 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Action replaced con- 
versation about anticipated spring 
wheat flour bookings last week, and 
sales soared to a huge volume equiv- 
alent to 826% of five-day capacity. 
This compares with sales averaging 
112% the previous week and 127% 
a year ago. 

Heavy buying appeared at a price 
level somewhat higher than many 
bakers had been holding out for, 
although about on the same basis as 
the relatively heavy purchases made 
a few weeks back. The booking level 
of $6 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis, for 
standard patents at which most of 
the business was accomplished repre- 
sented a trim in mill conversions of 
5¢ sack at the start of the buying 
and up to considerably more of a 
concession before the heavy end of 
the buying was completed, some 
trade sources indicated. This oc- 
curred because the price reached fol- 
lowing the market close Aug. 23 was 
protected until the opening Aug. 26 
through subsequent wheat price ad- 
vances. 

Broad buying developed, with bak- 
ers and jobbers taking requirements 
for up to 120 days in most cases. The 


volume reached to an estimated 5 
million sacks or more. However, not 
all of this total represented “new 
business,” since some of the total 
now booked in springs represented 
conversions from hard winter or soft 
winter wheat contracts made earlier 
Trade sources estimated that these 
conversions, made at varying pric« 


differentials, amounted to some 20 
to 30% of the week’s volume in 
springs. 


Trade seemed to involve all grades 
of bakery flour and was _ shared 
pretty much by all spring wheat 
mills. 

A good volume of family flour 
trade also was accomplished by some 
mills on a 20@30¢ boost in family 
flour prices which were protected 
The amount of family booked ap- 
parently varied considerably from 
mill to mill, and the total volume 
fas difficult to determine. Some 
said a number of accounts filled 120- 
day needs, while others said buying 
was spotty. 


Directions on all types of flour 
are reported good, including some 
accompanying last week’s contracts 


and a number of family flour ship- 


ping orders encouraged by special 
discounts. 
Flour production at Minneapolis 


averaged 111% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 101% the 
week before and 110% a year ago 
For the entire Northwest operations 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 88% the week before and 97% 
a year ago. Shipments from spring 


wheat mills averaged 106% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 105% _ the 
previous week. 

Quotations Aug. 27, 100-lb. cot- 


tons: Standard patent $6.46@6.56, 
short patent $6.5606.66, high gluten 
$7.01@7.11, first clear $6.01@6.41, 
whole wheat $6.36@6.51, family $6.65 
7.85, 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Having shot the 
works early in July, mills in this area 


did no more than play the part of 
interested bystanders as the spring 
wheat mills had a fling with custo- 
mers last week. Southwestern mills 
actually had to increase flour prices 
to as much as 35¢ sack over the year’s 
low point because of advancing values 
of winter wheat. So the week was 
void of any appreciable hard winter 
sales—they averaged 36% of capa- 
city, against 48% in the previous 
week and 15% a year ago. 

The flour business done by the 
spring wheat mills probably had one 
major effect on the southwestern 
milling trade. It did not cause any 
upturn in demand in this area, but 
the business reportedly consisted to 
a certain extent of switches from the 
heavy go-around of hard winter book- 
ings to spring wheat flour with the 
buyer paying a differential. So, if this 
spring wheat switching was done to 
any appreciable volume, it means a 
reduction in the Southwest unfilled 
order balance. Unless new replace- 
ment sales are made by mills in this 
area, there is apt to be a decline in 
production. 

Already running time has had a 
tendency to drop off. Directions have 
not been too active, with bread busi- 
ness still hampered in some areas and 
family production running somewhat 
behind this time a year ago. 

New business was very limited. 
It consisted of a few scattered sales 
of perhaps up to 5,000 sacks, but 
mostly was of the single-car type. A 
few lots were reported sold to Nor- 
way in the export market last week. 
Norway was bidding $2.97 after subsi- 
dy, cottons, f.a.s. Gulf. Clears con- 
tinued in scarce supply and showed 
even stronger tendencies last week. 
Prices were up 10@20¢ sack, with 
first clears leading the way. 

Quotations, Aug. 27, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.15@6.25, standard 
95% patent $6.05@6.10, straight $64 
6.05; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.70, first clears $4.90@ 
5.25, second clears $4.60@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.25@4.55. 

Wichita: Mills operated 514 days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 25%, compared with 47% 
the preceding week and 19% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices Aug. 27 were up 10@15¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area did 
a moderate amount of business the 


(Continued on page 22) 





Improved Sales of Durum Granular 


Blends Noted as Wheat Costs Climb 


A better volume of sales was noted 
in blended durum granulars and 
semolina blends last week as prices 
moved up sharply at Minneapolis. 
Bookings were not widespread, but 
in several instances macaroni manu- 
facturers purchased their forward 
needs for as much as 60 to 120 days 
ahead, according to trade reports. 

Durum wheat jumped up 10¢ bu. 
last week and another 10¢ Aug. 30, 
putting top grades up to $4.11 bu 
early this week. Losses to the crop 
are severe, and no encouraging news 
has developed. Durum granulars 
blended half and half with hard 
wheat were quoted Aug. 30 at $8.25 
@8.35 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, with 
semolina blends 50¢ cwt. higher. 

Trade sources said there are some 
assurances of more acreage being 
planted to durum next year as a 
result of informal conferences held 
in Fargo, N. D., last week. Larger 
durum acreage is contemplated 


through plantings on cropland which 
otherwise would be idled by the 
marketing quota regulations. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Aug. 27 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib ee > $3.86@4,01 
9 Ib 3.81@3.96 
& Ib 3.71@3.91 
7 Ib 3.66@3.86 
6 ib 3.61@3.81 
5 Ib 3.46@3.71 
4 Ib 3.31@3.61 
} Ib 3.26@3.49 
12 Ib $.11@3.36 
1 Ib 2.96 @3.23 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

\ue 23.27 168,500 139,849 83 

Previous week 168,500 *160,994 95 

Year ago 189,500 199,359 105 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 27, 1954 1,140,879 

July 1-Aug. 28, 1953 1,361,422 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Holds 
Fairly Firm, But 
Demand Is Light 


Millfeed markets held fairly stable 
in the week ending Aug. 30, although 
some downward pressure was appar- 
ent because of improved production 
and slack demand. Buyers regarded 
the recent large flour sales as a bear- 
ish factor. 

Formula feed business held to only 
a fair volume for most manufactur- 
ers in the Northwest last week, al- 
though moderate improvement was 
reported by some. 

Sales of poultry feed increased a 
little, and sales of hog feeds con- 
tinued to hold up well. Volume in 
August was better than the total 
business done in August last year, 
although in some cases it failed to 
make up for the lighter sales record- 
ed in July. 

Dealers are not stocking up on 
feed to any extent, as many of them 
are looking for a further break in 
ingredient prices which will enable 
them to build their formula feed in- 
ventories at a more favorable price 
level. It is believed that dealers are 
watching price trends in soybean 
meal as a clue to developments in 
the general line of feeds, with at- 
tention focused on offerings of new 
crop meal. It is now expected that 
new crop meal will probably not be 
on the market before the middle of 
September and not earlier as had 
been expected this summer. 

No improvement in formula feed 
business was reported in the South- 
west last week. There was a fairly 
good demand for hog feeds, and tur- 
key feed shipments continued good. 
On the other hand, demand for cattle 
and dairy feed was slow, and there 
was only moderate demand for poul- 
try feeds. 

The drouth relief program ex- 
panded to include sections of Kansas 
for the first time, but the program 
is getting off to a slow start in other 
previously designated areas. In Texas 
several mills have sold and shipped 
drouth emergency feed, but they re- 
port demand to be under expectations 
and far below the volume of a year 
ago. Elsewhere there has been no de- 
mand of any consequence for the 
formula type of drouth relief and 
only a beginning of negotiations for 
feed grains. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,499 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,852 in the 
previous week and 48,062 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
394,690 tons as compared with 389.,- 
903 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


WORK DAY SHORTER 

The length of the work day on 
farms, as well as the number of 
workers, has gradually been declin- 
ing in recent years. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
farm operators were averaging about 
11 hours and 18 minutes per work 
day last spring, about 10 minutes 
less than a year earlier. Their hired 
hands were averaging 9 hours and 
24 minutes, about six minutes less 
than last year’s average. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Move Up Briskly 


Heavy Sales of Spring Wheat Flour, Adverse 
Crop News Influence Values; Harvest Slowed 


Wheat futures prices moved high- 
er at all markets last week, in some 
cases rather spectacularly consider- 
ing the peak of spring wheat crop 
marketing was at hand. The higher 
prices were the result of heavy sales 
of spring wheat flour and some ad- 
verse crop news. Flour sales bulged 
to 5 million sacks or more last week 
and hedge purchases gave the wheat 


futures a strong push. Meanwhile, 
wet weather slowed down harvest- 
ing in the spring wheat territory, 


and crop news out of Canada stressed 
losses from rust. Also, European crop 


prospects were reported hurt by 
heavy rains at harvest time. Min- 
neapolis September led the futures 
to higher ground, showing a T%&¢ 
gain for the week. At Chicago and 
Kansas City the deferred futures 
were relatively stronger than the 


nearby deliveries, with Chicago May, 
for example, moving up 5%&¢ bu. 

for wheat futures 
Aug. 30 were: Chicago—September 
$2.14% - %, December $2.18% - 2.19, 
March $2.20%-%, May $2.15%, July 


Closing prices 


$2.0342; Minneapolis September 
$2.433%4, December $2.38%, May 
$2.3342; Kansas City September 
$2.29-2.29%, December $2.30, 
March $2.29%, May $2.22%, July 
$2.06. 


Receipts Larger 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis on 
Aug. 30 totaling 1,169 cars were only 
slightly larger than on the previous 
Monday when 1,111 cars were in- 
spected. A year ago receipts were 
1,231 cars on the comparable Mon- 


day. Duluth receipts, however, were 
bigger at 1,132 cars Aug. 30, com- 


pared with 864 a year earlier. Light 
to heavy precipitation was received in 
the harvest area, and with drying 


conditions poor, slow progress was 
made with the harvest. Some 40 


to 50% of the grain remains to be 
harvested in northern North Dakota, 
according to the Peavey Elevators 
report. Quality of the wheat rémain- 
ing in swath has been sharply re- 
duced, the report notes. 

Western Canada’s 
have “hit the 
observers there, and 
now the poorest in years with a 
major stem rust infection and the 
worst leaf rust epidemic on record 
paring yields. The crop is expected 
to be considerably smaller than of- 
ficially estimated on Aug. 1. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Wheat Situation report 
issued last week forecast that the 
build-up in carryover stocks of wheat 
will be materially slowed down in 
1954-55 and probably stopped in 1955- 
56, largely as a result of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. 
USDA anticipates, however, that the 
carryover on July 1, 1955, will be 
about a billion bushels, some 100 
million more than was on hand July 
1, 1954 

Approval of marketing quotas is 
expected to result in a 12% reduc- 
tion in acreage seeded for the 1955 
crop. Assuming average yields, a crop 
of 850 million bushels could result 
next year, USDA says, cautiously 
adding that this “is not a forecast.” 

Compliance with quotas appears to 
be somewhat in doubt, at least in 


crop 
skids,” 


prospects 
according to 
the outlook is 


some areas. A press report this week 
indicates that Nebraska farmers plan 
to overplant and face penalties and 
loss of supports, hoping to offset 
these losses by producing premium 
wheat with a higher-than-loan mar- 
ket value. 


Quality Variable 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 12.1 million bushels for 
the week ended August 26, compared 
with 113 million for the previous 
week and 9.6 million for the compar- 
able week a year earlier. At Minne- 
apolis, receipts of all classes totaled 
2,548 cars, of which 343 were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts totaled 
2,483 cars. 

Quality of the receipts of wheat at 
Minneapolis continued variable. Some 
of the arrivals showed the effects 
of recent wet weather and _ the 
grades showed a “tough” notation. 
Test weight ran from 50-60 Ib., with 
bulk of the offerings going in the 
55 to 56-!b. bracket. As the futures 
advanced, premiums on high protein 
wheat were inclined to weaken. Ordi- 
nary wheat followed the full advance 
in the futures, while trading basis 
on the 14% protein and higher lots 
were off 1-2¢ for the week. 

On Aug. 28 trading ranges for 58- 
lb. No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary wheat, September 
price to 1¢ over; 12% protein 5@10¢ 
over, 13% protein 14@19¢ over, 14% 


protein 23@29¢ over, 15% protein 
32@39¢ over, 16% protein 42@49¢ 


over. 

The durum wheat market showed 
a strong tone, with offerings light 
and demand active. Prices were up 
5@10¢ bu. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on Aug. 27: 


Yor Dry Sound Wheat 
IYNS or NS 58 Ib $2.42% @2.43% 
* Protein p I 
2% Protein 
Protein 
> Protein 
»% Protein ‘ . 
6% Protein ° 2.84% @2.91% 

Premium for Test Weight 

1@2¢ each Ib. over 568 Ib 

Protein Premium 
1¢ each over 16% 





% % 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight-—-1@5¢ each Ib. 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%% 


under 68 Ib 


14% %; 


Cash Moves Up 


Cash wheat prices reached even 
higher levels at Kansas City last 
week, with the spring wheat situation 
having a strengthening effect on the 
basic future and a lack of sufficient 
offerings of needed types furthering 
the upward trend of premiums. Ordi- 
nary premiums reached the highest 
point of the crop year, and higher 
protein milling types gained as much 
as 5¢ during the week, adding to mill- 
ing costs and restricting again the 
sale of any additional lots hard 
winter flour. By Aug. 30 ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter reached 3@ 
34¢ over the September hard future, 
125% protein 10@33¢ over and 14% 
was 16@39¢ over. The basic Septem- 
ber hard future opened last week at 
$2.27% and closed Aug. 30 at a level 
2¢ higher. Receipts fell to 764 cars 
of which a greater portion was for 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 


output of all mills in the U.S 


Aug ; 

1954 

Northwest 678,21 
Southwest 1,197,845 
Buffalo 542,919 
Central and Southeast 35,076 
North Pacific Coast 271 693 
Totals . 4,225,748 


Percentage of 
*Revised 


total U.S. output 76 


Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week 


Aug 7 Prev. Aug. 24-28, 


production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to 


Aug 


mills reporting currently in The 
capacity and te the total estimated 


expressed in percentages 


*Previous Aug, 24-28 Aug. 25-29, Aug, 26-30 
week 1953 1952 1951 
650,491 715,577 722,890 725,119 

1,170,428 1,181,176 1,291,680 1,162,462 
501,176 HOR.O44 500,829 491,913 
625,877 HOO 214 £43,227 i650 502 
298,566 25,491 s28.154 265,569 

3,146,537 3,230,502 1.386.760 3,006,759 

76 76 75 75 


trop year flour production 
July 1 to 
29 Aug. 26.30 














Aug Aug. 28 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest 92 &8 97 &7 &7 & 308.870 
Southwest ° g2 oO 91 a6 KS 10.098.9005 
Buffalo 118 102 110 109 107 4,220,949 Or 
Central and 8. E $1 78 ao 0 67 4,373,442 4,629,925 
N. Pacific Coast 86 w4 oa oo 73 2,397,619 2,190,834 
Totals o« 89 90 92 83 6 399,785 26,256,998 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
§-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
: 13-27 232,500 268,2 
— o7 979.850 198.331 Rb Aug. 23-2 232,65 D8, 216 111 
“ = : + Previous week 2 *225,760 101 
Previous week 79,850 235,489 84 a9 
4. . _.'@ Oo? Year ago 279 110 
Year ago 274,850 67,749 $7 7. 
on : “ ‘ Two years ago i 100 
[wo years ago 140.600 118.100 93 : 4 
. - er Five-year average » ~~ 97 
Five-year average 97 T wed P 90 
Ten-year average 94 eee ere : 


1) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-27 1,021,350 956,517 04 
Previous week. .1,021,350 934,939 92 
Year ago 1,021,500 913,427 90 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 994.809 98 
Five-year average 97 
Ten-year average 05 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

h-day week Flour % ne 
eapacity output tivity 
Aug 3-27 #71,400 535,076 AI 
Previous week 671,400 *525,877 78 
Year ago 671,000 600.214 a9 
Iwo years ago 671,400 543,227 KO 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 80 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % me 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 23-27 159,500 542,919 118 
Previous week 459,500 HO1,175 102 
Year ago 159,500 508,044 116 
Two years ago 159,800 500,829 109 
Five-year average 106 
Ten-year average . 102 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In- 





eluding Duluth, St, Paul, North Dakota 
Montana and lowa 

h-day week Miour % ac 

eapacity output tivity 

\ug 23-27 481,250 419,906 a7 

Previous week 481,250 "414,741 86 

Year ago afi 136,208 $1 

Two years ago 662,000 440,198 RO 

Five-year average 83 

Ten-year average ° 79 

*Kevised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

f§-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 23-27 215,000 168,335 76 

Previous week 215,000 *1R4,836 a5 

Year ago 30,000 148,663 “9 

Two years ago 220,000 198,735 a6 

Five-year average &1 

Ten-year average £0 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 23-27 133.000 103,355 77 
Previous week 133,000 113,731 ao 
Year ago 133,200 76,828 58 
Two years ago 122,000 129,399 106 
Vive-year average . KO 
Ten-year average 81 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 





Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending Aug 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St, 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


Joseph; (2) 
including 


,-—Bouthwest*— 





production § to date 
Aug. 23-27 . 24,256 207,020 13,687 
Prev, week 
Two wks. ago 
1953 oes 199,448 
1952 217,056 
1951 192,246 
1950 26,989 232,937 





*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
r Northwest* 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


lowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 
P Hhuffalot , Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 
103,917 10,556 83,763 


18,409 394,690 

10,024 $46,862 

10,720 44.336 
112,608 9,038 77,807 1h, 062 389,003 
120,439 9.738 85,181 50,339 422,706 
2,619 9,901 87,274 47,467 462,139 
124,061 11,146 75,300 h4,587 436,288 


TAll mills. tRevised 





storage. Only about 125 cash sales 
were reported last week. Demand was 
not so intense at the beginning of this 
week, with somewhat improved sell- 
ing tendencies reported and Aug. 30 
receipts of 365 cars. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 27 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 


Dark and Hard $2.30% @2.71% 





No. 2 bark and Hard 2.29% @2.71 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.2 2.69 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.67 
No. 1 Red 2.303 
No. 2 Red 2.30 
No. 3 Red 2.29 
No. 4 Red 2.25%@2.28 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Aug. 30 at $2.557072.56 bu., with 


13% protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. 
Trade is almost at a standstill. 
Wheat business of the Pacific 
Northwest is still lagging, with no 
new export business the past week 
and nothing in prospect for the im- 
mediate future. Japan, it is reported, 
will be in the market for September, 
but this is uncertain. Exporters have 
fil'ed the last of the government ships 
for storage. Rain has raised havoc in 
the later harvesting areas, Harvesting 
is way behind time in spring wheat 
areas and west of the Mountains. 


There will be a lot of wet wheat as 
a result. The crop is big, with a carry- 
over of 79 million bushels. But out- 
lets are still very restricted. 
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Drouth Feed Program 
Lags; Activity Limited 


KANSAS CITY ~— Shipments of 
drouth emergency mixed feed were 
reported for the first time last week, 
but most developments on the south- 
western drouth front seemed to mini- 
mize the need, extent and effective- 
ness of the new relief program. A few 
scattered transactions of drouth feed 
grains at the dealer level also were 
reported, but generally the program 
could searcely be termed as “being 
underway.” 

One of the many factors limiting 
the activity so far is that only partial 
instructions for the distribution of 
CCC grain stocks have been received 
from Washington. These cover the 
handling of CCC grain out of bin 
sites in drouth counties. The instruc- 
tions limit the opening of CCC bins 
only for authorized drouth feeders 
and only in designated drouth coun- 
ties. The government grain will be 
priced at the market in that county 
on the day of the trade, and should 
there be an underage of a particular 
grain available at the bin site to fill 
a particular quantity of certificates 
presented to the ASC committee in 
charge of the bins, the ASC will give 
the buyer a certificate of an amount 
to represent the balance. In other 
words, there will be no money ex- 
changed at the county level. 

Grain dealers in the country have 
shown some concern over the red 
tape involving them in the drouth 
feed grain transaction. They point 
out that an eligible feeder must be 
approved by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and then obtain a pur- 
chase order from the ASC. They then 
go to the dealer and indicate the 
quantity of grain or feed they need, 
using the purchase order in their 
purchase. The purchase orders must 
then be taken to the county ASC 
committee and audited before a 
dealer's certificate is issued. 

Some dealers are complaining that 
all of the required procedure takes 
time and tends to leave them in a 
precarious market position, 

In the Missouri drouth area, it has 
taken considerable time to dissemi- 
nate down to local levels information 
regarding program procedure, Ignor- 


ance is professed at other points as 
well, and it is apparent that it will 
take more time to learn of all of the 
aspects of the program. 

Slow Start 

Sales of drouth feed have been re- 
ported in Texas, but the trade feels 
that the program is off to a slow 
start. There is not the interest that 
was generated for the program a year 
ago, they say. Price is an important 
factor. Also, the fact that freight 
rates have not been reduced this year 
is another limiting point. 

Considerable publicity has played 
up the possibility of increasing the 
drouth feed discount to $1.20 cwt., 
and some public officials have come 
out for discounts up to $2. While 
these adjustments now appear to be 
out of the realm of possibility, the 
idea lingers with feeders, particularly 
in Texas and New Mexico, and they 
have not taken very quickly to the 
program as it now stands. 

Regional offices of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service continued to 
await instructions regarding the dis- 
position of terminal surplus grain 
stocks in return for drouth certifi- 
cates. Details are expected shortly, 
but until then no drouth feed grains 
may go out of CCC terminal stocks 
The Kansas City office indicated 
that inquiry thus far has been in the 
form of questions concerning the sale 
of terminal CCC corn and other feed 
grains. They do not believe that very 
much corn is located in county bin 
sites in the drouth region under their 
jurisdiction and that no stocks of 
such grains as barley and oats are in 
county CCC bins. So it will depend 
on how great the demand is as to 
how much of the drouth relief that 
the CCC regional office will handle. 

Much improved weather conditions 
and plenty available new crop oats 
and barley tend to reduce the neces- 
sity for drouth relief in numerous lo- 
calities. Moisture has helped improve 
the picture, and even certain points 
in west Texas had some heavy gully 
washers this week. Good rains have 
been reported in Missouri and Okla- 
homa as well. 





Drouth Plan Delay Noted; 
Replacement Steps Outlined 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—-First reports from 
the drouth area indicate that the pro- 
geam is getting under way slowly. 
For the first week, with only one 
state, Texas reporting, consolidat- 
ing sales reperts reveawd purchase 
orders had been placed for 8,800 tons 
of grain 

Commodity Stabilization Service 
officials here said the delay was duc 
largely to time consumed in explain- 
ing the operation of the program to 
field officials of the government. 

Now, however, it appears that 
small dealers are uncertain over the 
mechanics of the replacement of grain 
commodities sold against the discount 
certificates in the hands of eligible 
feeders 

Officials say this difficulty should 
be eliminated since the replacement 
of commodities by the use of dealer's 


certificates should represent essen- 
tially the same method the dealers 
now use in replacing inventory after 
making a sale of either whole grains 
or formula feeds. 

The dealer, large or small, is to 
use the purchase order he obtuins 
from the feeder to obtain a dealers 
certificate from the county Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
committee. He then can use the deal- 
er’s certificate in buying from either 
Commodity Credit Corp. or his regu- 
lar supplier the kind and quantity of 
grain or feed he needs. The certifi- 
cates can be transferred to others by 
endorsement. They ultimately are to 
be used in obtaining designated grains 
from CCC. 

The dealer may have sold a drouth 
mixed feed containing corn, but at 
the time of replacement he may find 
it more desirable to obtain oats, bar- 
ley or grain sorghums. 

When he uses the dollars and cents 


certificate he gets from the local ASC 
committee, he should check the near- 
est CCC office and his regular sup- 
plier or the local trucker and then 
replace his inventory at the best price 
offered. That is normal trade practice. 

If the local trucker is reluctant to 
accept the certificate in payment for 
the replacement but asks the lowest 
price, the feed dealer will still find 
it more advantageous to buy from the 
lower price truck seller and then use 
his certificates in paying for manu- 
factured feeds or ingredients. The 
supplier then passes on the certifi- 
cates in some later transaction when 
he replaces his inventory. 

In short, the program should work 
so that all dealers act as if they were 
operating normally and think of the 
certificates as merely another form 
of currency ultimately redeemable 
at CCC in the form of oats, corn, 
barley or grain sorghums. 

(It appeared, however, that the ac- 
tual mechanics of the program were 
slow in being put into effect and 
used. See story on this page.) 


DEATHS 


Joseph Glaubman, president of 
American Food Laboratories, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died in New York 
recently at the age of 70. Mr. Glaub- 
man was active in many organiza- 
tions and nationally known in the 
confectionery and baking industries. 
His wife, Mrs. Augusta Glaubman, a 
daughter, and four grandchil- 
dren survive him. 











son, 


Edward T. Parsons, retired presi- 
dent of Thomson Machine Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., died at Montclair, N. J., 
recently after a short illness. He was 
76. Mr. Parsons became owner of 
Thomson Machine Co., manufacturer 
of loaf, roll and special moulding 
equipment, in 1911, beginning his 
service with that company in 1896. 
He is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Charles F. Lindeburg. 


Joseph H. Weaver, retired execu- 
tive of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, died at the age of 
66. More details will be found on 
page 10. 


——SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George M. Kovac Heads 
New Machinery Company 


CHICAGO George M. Kovac 
announces the formation of Cog En- 
gineering Products Co. of Chicago, 
specializing in methods and manu- 
facturing machinery for continuous 
processing in industry. 

Mr. Kovac is president of the firm 
which will develop methods and 
manufacture the equipment for 
changing batch handling to continu- 
ous lines. 

Although data sheets are available 
on standard machines and methods, 
a trained field force will assist at 
the site and qualified technical per- 
sonnel will apply their knowledge 
from many industries to specific prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Kovac has resigned as vice 
president in charge of sales, export 
and new developments with the W. J. 
Fitzpatrick Co. to devote full time 
with the new organization 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4 GOES FOR FOOD 
Consumers are continuing to spend 
about \% of their income for food, 
says the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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More Drouth 
Areas Named 
By USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently 
designated additional counties in 
Texas, Colorado and Kansas as drouth 
disaster areas. 

Eligible farmers and ranchers in 
the official drouth areas can buy grain 
and feed under the government's 
drouth feed program. 

One additional county in Colorado 
was designated, bring to 24 the num- 
ber of the drouth counties in the 
state. The additional county is Huer- 
fano. 

Kansas Added 

A new state on the official drouth 
area list is Kansas, where 30 coun- 
ties were designated as disaster coun- 
ties eligible for aid. The Kansas coun- 
ties are Allen, Anderson, Barber, 
Bourbon, Butler, Chautauqua, Chero- 
kee, Clark, Comanche, Cowley, Craw- 
ford, Douglas, Elk, Franklin, Green- 
wood, Harper, Harvey, Johnson, King- 
man, Kiowa, Labette, Linn, Meade, 
Miami, Montgomery Neosho, Sedg- 
wick, Sumner, Wilson and Woodson. 

Also added to the drouth disaster 
area were 33 counties in Texas, bring- 
ing to 75 the total number of drouth 
counties in the state. Counties added 
are Anderson, Andaline, Burleson, 
Caldwell, Cherokee, Ellis, Falls, Fay- 
ette, Freestone, Gonzales, Hall, Hood, 
Johnson, Kerr, Lavaca, Leon, Lime- 


stone, McLennan, Madison, Milam, 
Nacogdoches, Navarro, Palo Pinto, 


Parker, Rains, Robertson, Rusk, Som- 
ervell, Smith, Tarrant, Washington, 
Wise and Wood. 

The recent action brings to 316 the 
number of counties in eight states 
to be designated disaster areas in the 
current drouth emergency. These in- 
clude: Colorado, 24 counties; Texas, 
75; Wyoming, 13; New Mexico, 24; 
Oklahoma, 37; Missouri, 76; Arkan- 
sas, 37; Kansas, 30. 

Meanwhile, representatives of 
USDA were in South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama making survey of 
drouth conditions there in coopera- 
tion With state drouth committees. 
The USDA drouth committee is ex- 
pected to take action on the applica- 
tions of these states—each of which 
has requested designation as a drouth 
disaster area— as soon as possible 
after completion of the survey. 

Several types of aid are available 
to eligible farmers and ranchers in 
drouth areas, including the feed and 
grain program, federal-state hay pro- 
grams, and special Farmers Home 
Administration loans. In addition the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
authorizes certain aid for cover crops. 
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Southwest Meeting 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. The 
Southwest Bakers Assn. will hold a 
board of directors meeting in Ruidoso, 
N.M. Sept. 18-19 to make plans for 
the 1955 convention scheduled for El] 
Paso, Texas. 

Albuquerque bakers who will at- 
tend are: John Chiordi, chairman of 
the executive committee; Jack How- 
ard, chairman of the public relations 
committee; W. E. Laine, general 
chairman; Ed. V. Mead; A. T. Hogan, 
chairman of the finance committee; 
J. R. Kilgore, secretary-treasurer; A. 
A. De Broise, past president, and 
Larry Todaro. 
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U.K. Leads Buyers 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour worked for export for the week 
ended Aug. 26, totalled 4,687,000 bu 
and was more than 330,000 bu. great- 
er than the week Flour 
sales were equivalent to 949,000 bu. 
of wheat and included 260,000 bu. in 
the form of flour, in small lot quanti- 
ties, for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations 


previous 


Export sales of wheat only totalled 
3,738,000 bu. of which 1,522,000 bu. 
were for IWA countries. There were 
only three buyers in this classifica- 
tion. Germany bought 639,000; Bel- 
gium 607,000, and Norway the re- 
mainder. Class 2 sales found the 
U.K. far in the lead with purchases 
totaling 1,693,000 bu.; while 370,000 
were worked to Malta; 141,000 to 
Colombia, and the balance to Japan. 
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Quaker Oats Distributes 
Profit-Sharing Checks 


CHICAGO — Employees of the 
Quaker Oats Co. at its Chicago head- 
quarters and its plants, grain ele- 
vators and offices throughout the 
country, received $1,324,969 Aug. 25 
in annual profit-sharing checks. 

The wage bonus, according to 
Donold B. Lourie, president, added an 
average of more than 34% weeks’ ex- 
tra pay to the employees’ regular 
earnings. 

The profit-sharing plan, he ex- 
plained, was voluntarily established 
by management 19 years ago. It al- 
lows employees to share in profits 
whenever Quaker Oats has a success- 
ful year. To date, they have shared 
a total of $14,088,969 over regular 
pay 
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Dough Expansion Tester Developed 
To Measure Baking Quality of Flour 


TORONTO—A simple dough ex- 
pansion tester has been developed by 
cereal chemists at the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s central experimental farm 
in Ottawa. The new tester, developed 
from experimental earlier models, 
measures the baking qualities or 
samples of wheat flour in about one 
half the time and with one twentieth 
of the quality of flour required for 
the standard baking test. Results are 
claimed to be accurate. 

The chemists do not claim that it 
is a full substitute for the baking 
test but they assert it does give a 
reasonably accurate measure of the 
baking qualities of flour from dif- 
ferent strains of wheat grown under 
the same conditions. This enables the 
cereal breeder to know which of the 
hundreds of new strains he has pro- 
duced in his breeding plots are worth 
carrying on for further testing. 


Method of Testing 

Tests are made by mixing 5 gm. 
flour with carefully measured quan- 
tities of the necessary water, salt, 
sugar, yeast and other ingredients 
used in breadmaking, and kneading 
the mixture into a small ball of 
dough. This dough is placed in a con- 
tainer in a water bath and kept at 
36° C. for 45 minutes, to start the 
fermentation process. The ball of 
dough is then placed on the prong of 
the dough holder to suspend it in the 
test jar. The jar is filled with a dilute 
salt solution and the top screwed on, 
forcing the solution up the graduated 
tube. Enough of the solution is 
drawn off to level it to the zero mark 
in the tube, the entire unit is re- 
turned to the water bath and expan- 
sion due to fermentation allowed to 


go on until the dough ball begins to 
break down, a period of from 19 to 
38 min., depending upon the quality 
of the protein of the flour. 

As the dough expands it forces the 
salt solution up the tube and the 
amount of the expansion can be mea- 
sured on the graduated tube. The 
tube is marked in terms of milliliters 
A high strength dough of good bak- 
ing quality may cause an expansion 
of 18 milliliters, a low strength dough 
about eight. 


Advantages 

Chief advantage of the expansion 
test is the small quantity of flour re- 
quired—20 gm. for a triplicate test 
as compared with 400 gm. for a bak- 
ing test. Early generations from 
crossing two strains of wheat can 
only produce a small quantity of 
grain. By obtaining a measure of the 
baking qualities of the new strain 
with the small quantity required in 
the dough expansion test, the wheat 
breeder is saved the necessity of car- 
rying inferior strains through the 
two or three additional generations 
required to produce enough grain for 
a baking test. 

The expansion test was developed 
primarily for measuring the baking 
qualities of high protein spring 
wheats. Recently it has been found 
equally accurate in determing the 
pastry-making qualities of flour from 
soft winter wheats, widely grown in 
Ontario and of increasing importance 
in southern Alberta. 

The major difference in applying 
the test to winter wheats is that the 
best pastry flours are low in protein 
and high in starch content. To mea- 
sure quality in winter wheats, there- 
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TESTER—A cereal technologist at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- 
tawa, displays the dough expansion 
tester, a device which indicates the 
baking qualities of new wheat va- 
rieties by measuring expansion of the 
dough in the early stages of fermen- 
tation. At the extreme right is shown 
a volume apparatus that measures 
the size of the small loaf of bread 
used in the baking test. The loaf of 
bread is placed in the container at 
the top. A similar container at the 
bottom of the graduated glass tube 
is filled with turnip seed, Inverting 
the tube permits the seed to run 
down and fill the space above the 
loaf of bread in the container. As the 
loaf displaces the seed it is forced up 
the tube and the size of the loaf is 
measured by the height to which the 
seed rises in the tube. 





fore, calls for a low reading in the ex- 
pansion test, instead of a high one 
as for strong wheats. 





Now you can get the 
same kind of merchan- 
dising skill and quality 
packaging in MULTIWALL 
Bags that makes Percy 
Kent Bag Company 
famous in cotton Bags! 


y 
SEE YOUR Y MAN SOON 











The Blue Bread of 
Bethlehem 


TALL, slow-speaking American 

with rimless spectacles entered 
the kitchen of a hotel in Jerusalem 
at midnight recently to carry out 
a baking experiment. Perie Rumold, 
from Kansas City, U.S.A., was there 
to solve a mystery——the Mystery of 
the Blue Bread of Bethlehem. 

For some time, indignant Palestine 
refugees in Bethlehem had been com- 
plaining that their bread was blue, 
and they suspected the flour was to 
blame. The problem was _ serious, 
since almost 75% of the refugee’s 
daily ration (1,600 to 1,700 calories) 
is made up of flour—in line with 
Middle East tradition, where bread 
has always been the principal food. 

Monthly flour rations for the al- 
most 900,000 displaced Palestinians 
are bought and distributed by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, and, 
naturally enough, the refugees, scat- 
tered over four countries in the Arab 
world, pay close attention to the 
flour UNRWA gives them. So when 
they insisted that the flour was con- 
taminated and was turning their 
bread blue, Mr. Rumold, as the Chief 
of UNRWA's Quality Control Divi- 
sion, had to do something about it. 


Two Kinds of Yeast Used 


For his experiments in the Jeru- 
salem hotel, Mr. Rumold used two 
kinds of yeast. One was a commer- 
cial dry yeast bought in Beirut, Leb- 
anon; the other was local yeast from 
Bethlehem. When the loaves were 
baked, he found that those leavened 
with yeast from Bethlehem produced 
bread of a “slate blue color.” The 
other yeast produced bread of nor- 
mal color 

Later that morning, the specimens 
of bread were taken down to Bethle- 
hem and placed before a_ sizeable 
group of muktars (headmen) and 
other prominent persons interested 
in the baffling affair. Mr. Rumold 
explained what he had done. But the 
refugees’ leaders still refused to be- 
lieve that the flour was not at fault, 
and rejected all suggestions that the 
yeast or the baking process had 
caused the blue color, 

UNRWA officials then suggested 
that Mr. Rumold repeat the experi- 
ment, this time in front of the gath- 
ering. Three yeasts were used on this 
occasion: the one from Beirut, one 
presented by a muktar and a yeast 
brought from the nearby home of a 
refugee selected at random, When 
the loaves were taken from the oven, 
all were of a satisfactory color. 

But the refugee spokesmen per- 
sisted. They maintained that the 
bread would turn blue if left over- 
night. So the bread was carefully 
stored and the next day, the same 
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curious group returned to see what 
had taken place. The bread was sti!! 
normal in color. 


Convinced at Last 

The refugees then grudgingly ad- 
mitted that the flour was acceptable, 
and distribution of monthly rations, 
delayed by the blue bread mystery, 
was resumed. To prevent a recur- 
rence of the mystery, UNRWA of- 
ficials decided to make up new yeasts 
and distribute them to those who 
wanted them. 

Later, back in his food laboratory 
in Beirut, Mr. Rumold was reluctant 
to say what had caused the blue 
color. It might have been the yeast 
—possibly the baking methods. Or 
certain types of flour used with cer- 
tain types of yeast might produce 
the blue bread. 

In his search for the exact answer, 
Mr. Rumold consulted Dr. I. Van 
Veen of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, who recently visited Beirut. He 
is also utilizing the knowledge of D1 
R. M. Dowdeswell, a_ bacteriologist 
at the American University Hospital 
in Beirut. In the hospital laboratory, 
the two succeeded in reproducing 
the blue bread. They hope to have 
the mystery solved in the near future 


Most Jobs Are Routine 

The activities of Mr. 
his staff are not generally as en- 
grossing as the blue bread affair 
Most are routine. For instance, they 
must take daily samples from each 
of the many mills in the area where 
UNRWA flour is purchased. Two 
thirds of the 9,000 tons needed every 
month is supplied from the four coun 
tries where refugees are living—-Leb 


Rumoild and 








the Gaza 
Mr. Ru- 


anon, Syria, Jordan and 
strip. “It’s all good flour,” 
mold insists. 

Flour samples are tested for ash 
content and for bran extraction. 
Flour purchasing contracts specify 
a maximum of 85% extraction. Sam- 
ples are also examined for tex- 
ture and color, which to a flour ex- 
pert can reveal many facts about 
varieties of wheat used and methods 
of milling. 

In the UNRWA quality control 
laboratory are found countless sam- 
ple bottles of other foods distributed 
to refugees as part of their sub- 
sistence ration. Lentils, beans and 
chickpeas are aJso purchased un- 
der the control of Mr. Rumold’s of- 
fice. Soundness, foreign matter and 
weevil infestation must all be 
checked. Mr. Rumold has introduced 
a fumigation method devised by the 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology. This 
will be used in UNRWA storage cen- 
ters to control weevil infestation. 


Served With Mission to Iran 

Mr. Rumold is no stranger to the 
Middle East. In 1944 he resigned as 
chief chemist for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. in its plant at Kansas City, 
to accept a position as manager of 
the Iranian government's flour mill 
at Teheran and as advisor to Iran’s 
Cereals and Bread Administration. 
He made a thorough study of grain 
handling and milling in Iran’s gov- 
ernment-owned mills and silos. Three 
years later he returned to this coun- 
try to take a position with the Model 
Bakery in Columbia, Mo., but in 1953 
the Middle East called again and he 
went to Beirut to set up UNRWA’s 
quality control division. 





“Some way or other,” said Old Dad Fetchit of Fish River 
Roller Mills, “I can’t never hold much with these here 





millers that gits all riled up 
an’ excited when they ain’t 
sellin’ a lot of flour every 
day. They kinder remind me 
of a old fool dawg I owned 
onct that was so morose an’ 
low in his mind that every 
time he’d treed a coon he’d 
jes’ nater’ly moan an’ cry 
allowin’, I figgered it, that 
now the coon family was 
done ended he wouldn’t ever 
have nothin’ to do all his life. 
My idea is that folks go right 
on eatin’ bread, an’ what 
flour they don’t buy today 
they got to buy tomorrow, 


an’ a heap of times in my observation they got to pay a lot 


more for it, too.” 
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& & & WHEAT FLOWER—Plant 
breeders probably are the only read- 
ers of this journal who will recog- 
nize at first glance the object pic- 
tured on the cover of this issue. 
It is a wheat flower, magnified more 
than 50 diameters, and it shows one 
of Nature’s delicate mechanisms. 
Wheat and other cereal grains, with 
the exception of rye and corn, are 
self-pollinating, and the mechanics 
of pollination in the wheat flower, 
as explained by the plant breeders, 
is an elemental process. The three 
large finger-like parts of the flower 
are the male sex organs. They are 
called anthers and are the producers 
of tiny pollen grains which fall upon 
the feathery stigma and later result 
in the fertilization of the ovary 
which is located at the base of the 
stigma. Each flower, when fertilized, 
produces a kernel of wheat. .“ % 
In cross-breeding varieties of wheat 
to obtain improved hybrids, the plant 
breeder removes the anthers or emas- 
culates from 25 to 40 flowers from 
each head of the female parent, 
transferring the pollen from the male 
parent to the female. The resulting 
grain of wheat from each artificially 
pollinated cross is the first genera- 
tion seed stock of the hybrid. .% .% .% 
The photograph from which the cov- 
er picture was engraved is the work 
of Dr. C. A. Lamb, plant breeder on 
the staff of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster. 


One of the finest examples of pre- 
historic American art is a figure of 
the corn god of the Mayas from 
Copan in what is now Honduras; and 
the records show that the Spanish 
found in Inca-land a solid gold figure 
of a corn-stalk weighing more than 
five pounds. 


Prehistoric corn stalks (which you 
needn't believe because there's no 
recorded proof) were often 20 ft. 
high, and just as often only 2 in. 
high. Some ears were 2 ft. long and 
others hardly an inch long. Some 
prehistoric ears had grains weighing 
50 times as much as the grains of 
other varieties. 


eee 
APPLE PIES BAKING 


The scent of apple 

Blossom we loved well 
Was only a prelude 

To this richer smell 
Of fruit now ruddy, 

Glowing in the grass. 
And the remembrance 

Of spring airs will pass 
Away still further 

Before the breath-taking 
Fragrance, directly, 

Of apple pies baking! 


—Elaine V. Emans. 
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NEW EMPHASIS ON QUALITY 

RODUCTION of wheat for storage rather 
# oan for food, which was the subject of re- 
cent comment on this page, has a momentary 
value to the producer but an overall disadvantage 
which is directing renewed attention to wheat 
The loan has so greatly en- 
couraged the growing of varieties with high yield- 
ing but inferior milling characteristics as to 
threaten the supply of wheat suitable for making 
flour which is acceptable to the baking industry, 
the farmer's chief market. 

“Neve! states the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., “has there been a time when 
the subject of quality wheat received the atten- 
tion it is receiving today. This widespread interest 
in the importance of quality wheat springs from 
sparked by newspaper editors, 
farmers, bankers, country elevator operators and 
others interested directly or indirectly in wheat. 
A number of mills in Kansas have closed down, 
attributing the reason for quitting 
to inability to get satisfactory wheat. The other 
Kansas mills which continue to operate are 
furnishing their bakery customers with flour fully 
up to the usual standards of quality demanded by 
bakers, but they are only able todo so by closing 
their eyes to increased cost of manufacture result- 
ing from purchase of quality wheat wherever they 
can get their hands on it, paying a premium price 
for it and absorbing the out-of-line freight 
charges 

“What is wrong with wheat? Ask the farmer 
who stores his wheat and uses it as collateral 
for a government loan and he may reply, ‘Nothing 
is wrong, quality for end use is not required by 
the government in making loans on wheat.’ Once 
under the loan, wheat, whether it be good quality 
or poor quality, is off the market and not avail- 
able to processors. It becomes ‘surplus’ wheat, 
and we are all aware of the problem created by 
surplus wheat 

“What about the so-called ‘free wheat’ which 
the farmers elect to sell at the country elevator 
level and which is the only free wheat available 
for domestic consumption? The country elevator 
operators who buy wheat from farmers must in 
turn find buyers for it. Nothing but deep gloom 
exists insofar as export markets are concerned. 
The only remaining market outlet for hard wheat 
is the demand created by domestic consumption, 
and domestic consumption of wheat in the U:S. 
today is via the route of bakery flour consumed 
in the huge commercial bread baking industry.” 

The only effective remedy for this situation, 
thinks the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., is 
for farmers to plant less and less of the inferior 
baking quality varieties of wheat, more and more 
of the good baking quality varieties. Obviously 
a change in the federal grades upon which govern- 
ment loans are based could help toward this ,end. 
Differences in milling and baking values have 
never been taken into account in federal grading 
and under the loan system they have set up a 
premium for wheats. Downgrading of 
poor wheats would reduce the temptation to pro- 
duce them 


quality. program 


before,” 


the grass roots, 


the owners 


inferior 
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VAGRANT POSTAL PHILOSOPHIES 

AILURE of Congress and the Administration 
pe get together on a pay raise for federal 
employees in the postal service, is back- 
two basic errors in political judg- 
ment and philosophy which have persistently be- 
clouded the problem of how to deal with the so- 
called postal deficits. The greater of these errors 
is a convenient but unwarranted assumption that 
the Post Office is a business which must pay its 
own way. The other is the equally convenient 
but entirely specious assumption that whenever 
costs go up in the Post Office department the 
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sole budgetary recourse is an increase in postal 
charges. The second of these errors gave birth 
to the odious expediency of tacking a postal rate 
increase onto the federal pay bill, a devious device 
which even Congress could not stomach. 

Price of product, in industry, is not determined 
by cost of production alone. Operating efficiencies 
and economies usually are the most critical fac- 
tors, and in the field of competitive private busi- 
ness no enterprise survives when its price is re- 
quired to reflect every caprice of labor and ma- 
terials cost. This truism, of course, applies to 
the Post Office if it is to be considered as a busi- 
ness which must pay its way in the world. Only if 
the Post Office is not a business but is a public 
service can automatic reflection of pay increases 
in rates charged for the service be tolerated. 

There are many people who do not believe 
the Post Office should be a self-supporting busi- 
ness. The historical record shows that in fact it 
never has been and never was intended to be. 
During the last 100 years there have been 13 
years when Post Office revenues exceeded ex- 
penses, and 87 when they did not. Had the Post 
Office paid taxes, as private business does, this 
department of government always would have 
been in the red. The cost of government buildings 
used by the Post Office totals some $705 million. No 
part of this capital expense, or interest upon it, 
or depreciation, is included in postal cost. Clearly, 
if the so-called current deficits were to include 
these items, and they were to be reflected auto- 
matically in postal rates, postage charges would 
be far greater than is now proposed and prob- 
ably beyond the public’s ability or willingness to 
pay. 

Can there be any other reasonable conclusion 
to the matter than that the Post Office already 
is to a large degree a public service? Government- 
owned buildings are a subsidy--and so is any 
operating deficit. This is the situation and the 
original intention, and it simply is error—to use 
the mildest name for it—to assume that the Post 
Office has any inherent or traditional obligation 
to make both ends meet. Raising postal rates, 
therefore, in such a manner as Congress recently 
rejected, is merely a form of taxation shifted 
arbitrarily from the whole public to a selected 
area of business and industry. 

As so often has been said on this page, pub- 
lishers have no stubborn aversion to increases in 
postal rates. Neither do they resist appropriate 
changes in the original Post Office philosophy. All 
they ask is that such changes should be made 
on their merits and not under cover of a budget 
blitz designed to remedy department deficits 
which are as likely to be due to inefficiencies of 
operation as to inadequate rates. They demand, 
too, honest recognition of the fact that the Post 
Office is neither wholly a business that must be 
self-sustaining at whatever ievel of fancy or in- 
efficiency it chooses nor wholly a public service 
that must be subsidized, as are nearly all othe: 
departments of government, but in practice has 
become a combination of both business and serv- 
ice. The basic question before the bar of public 
interest, therefore, is what is the right propor- 
tion. Unhappily, to the intense irritation of pub- 
lishers, the political mind does not adjust itself 
to such a reasonable procedure as clearly deter- 
mining this proportion, but appears deliberately 
to avoid it. 
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DEEP FREEZE FOR SURPLUSES 

F all the many proposals that have been 
Cy for disposing of the food surpluses 
produced by American agriculture, the one that 
was made recently to the Poultry and Egg Nation- 
al Board by Admiral Richard E. Byrd seems most 
eligible for grand prize. Many of the proposals have 
been fantastic, as will be recalled by those who 
have read comments upon them on this page, but 
none has been so fantastic as Admiral Byrd's. At 
the same time the great Antarctic explorer’s idea 
sounds almost as practical as it does preposterous. 
What he would do with food surpluses is merely 
put them in deep freeze in polar regions, where 
80° below zero temperatures insure perpetual 
preservation and security from the tooth of either 
insect or time. 

When Admiral Byrd returned to Little Ameri- 
ca in 1933 he found bread and meat on the table 
in one of the rooms in the little village, which 
then was under many feet of snow. He heated 
up the food and finished the three-year-old meal, 
which had been interrupted by the expedition’s 
departure in 1930. On his last visit to Antarctica 
in 1947 he found food that had been there for 
about 20 years in good condition. 

“Actual storage of food in the polar regions,” 
Admiral Byrd told the poultry and egg people, 
“would be a simple procedure. Refrigerator ships 
used for the purpose would anchor in the Bay 
of Whales alongside the Ice Barrier. Up suitable 
inclines strong tractors and caterpillars would 
haul the surplus foodstuff ashore. The food would 
be put on the Barrier and covered with sufficient 
surface snow to prevent unusual changes in tem- 
perature at the onset, and to ‘bed down’ the food- 
stuffs awaiting nature's own protective coating 
which would retain stabilized temperatures in- 
definitely, wholly adequate for long term preser- 
vation of the stored food. Withdrawals of reserve 
food would be accomplished by the same proced- 
ure, only in reverse. Technicians and equipment 
would be flown down ahead of the ships and the 
food would be waiting to be loaded when the ships 
arrived.” 

Convinced that the human race is going to 
run out of land space before long, and that it 
will be forced to turn to the polar regions for 
elbow room, Admiral Byrd is planning to return 
to the Antarctic as soon as he can get together 
another expedition. He wants, through exploration 
of an area as large as the United States——-which, 
so far as is known, has never been seen by a hu- 
man being——to insure a proper share of this lebens- 
raum tothe people of this continent. And doubt- 
less he will come back with further deep freeze 
suggestions for those great planners of public 
welfare and economy who doubtless will still be 
trying to find some solution for the progressively 
insoluble surplus problems resulting from planned 
agriculture 


“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lif te 


Canada as a nation has had a life span of less 
than ninety years and by reason of this, it is only 
a brash infant when compared with other coun- 
tries. But from the first permanent French settle- 
ments of Champlain's time in the early years of 
the seventeenth century Canada has grown until 
today its ten provinces embrace the sweep of 
land from the Atlantic to Pacific. In people, in 
natural resources, and in development, Canada 
has progressed far beyond the expectations of its 
first settlers. “Advancing quietly, old differences 
settling down, and being fast forgotten; public 
feeling and private enterprise alike in a sound 
and wholesome state; nothing of flush or fever 
in its system, but health and vigor throbbing in 
its steady pulse; it is full of hope and promise.” 
These words of Charles Dickens written over a 
hundred years ago might well be considered in 
relation to the Canada of 1954. 

—Manitoba Cooperator. 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





Sir Norman Vernon 


There was eyebrow raising in Ca- 
nadian trade circles when some daily 
newspapers reported Sir Norman 
Vernon, a director of Allied Bakeries, 
Lid, the largest bakery group in the 
U.K., as saying that he bought 90% 
of the flour exported by Canada to 
Britain. Now a letter comes from 
an Fenglish trader taking issue with 
the claim and suggesting that the 
Canadian millers should count up the 
business coming to them from other 
buyers 

In fairness to Sir Norman it must 
be stated categorically that he never 
made such a statement. Nor did the 
claim emanate from Canadian milling 
officials. At his Toronto press con- 
ference references were made to Sir 
Norman's reputation as the world’s 
largest single buyer of flour, a title 
no doubt bestowed upon him by some 
enterprising publicity man, although 
it is probably true. Complimenting 
the Canadian millers on the quality 
of their product, Sir Norman turned 
to John Cavanagh, export manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
and chairman of the export commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn., who was sitting in on the con- 
ference as an advisor, and remarked, 
in jocular manner “And I buy a good 
deal of it, I think,” to which Mr. 
Cavanagh nodded agreement, It was 
in no sense an attempt to boast of 
the amount of business but was in- 
tended as evidence of acceptance of 
Canadian quality. No figure was men- 
tioned at all and Sir Norman cer- 
tainly never assessed his business at 
90% of the total. 

A rough calculation of the amount 
of Canadian flour bought by Sir Nor- 
man's company, based on its esti- 
mated weekly usage of all flour, 
places the figure at around 25%, itself 
a most valuable hunk of business for 
Canada. 

Sir Norman's visit was of inesti- 
mable benefit not only to his own 
company and to the Canadian milling 
industry, but to Britain also. Cana- 
dians found him a fine ambassador 
and he was variously described as 
“venial’ “amiable” and “tweedy.” 
Those Canadians who met him, at 
trade functions or privately, took a 
liking to him for he had time to talk 
with everybody and never showed 
signs of being hurried or impatient, 
despite a schedule that would have 
tired many a younger man. His To- 
ronto press conference, for instance, 
slated to run for half an hour at the 
most, bit into two hours and he an- 
swered many questions, even going 
so far as to give an explanation of 
the fundamentals of flour production 
to one interested news gatherer. 


The flour trade derived much bene- 
ficial publicity from the good press 
coverage of the visit for highlighted 
was the valuable contribution made 
by the milling industry to Canada’s 
export trade. In praising the im- 
provement in milling techniques in 
the past few years Sir Norman laid 
equal stress on the contributions of 
both the British and Canadian millers 
while in his criticisms of the Cana- 
dian wheat marketing setup and in 
his advocacy of the free market he 
never once transgressed the bounds 
of politeness or good taste. He is a 
welcome visitor to Canada any time 
he cares to come. 


Scores Optimism 


Farm leaders in western Canada 
appear to be inordinately cheerful 
about the problems of handling a 
carryover of 587,487,000 bu. wheat 
which, with the new crop now com- 
ing forward, will give Canada a to- 
tal wheat stock of more than a bil- 
lion bushels. J. H. Wesson, disagree- 
ing with the official carryover esti- 
mate and reducing it by 51 million 
bushels, is reported to have said 
“There is nothing to worry about.” 

Taking a different view was J. N 
Galonsky, an official of the Manitoba 
Farmers Union. He said “How any 
farm leader can say that a pile up 
of wheat totaling 1,100,487,000 bu. is 
a blessing is beyond the thinking of 
any farmer. While the rest of the 
world is selling grain, our agricul- 
tural and government officials are 
saying that everything is fine and we 
are advertising all over the world 
that we have more wheat than we 
can sell. In other words, we are giv- 
ing the world’s speculators and 
manipulators the green light to go 
ahead and ruin the world’s agricul- 
tural price structure.” 


Railway Rates 


Some method must be devised 
whereby the Canadian railways re- 
ceive reasonable payment for trans- 
porting western grain, according to 
N. R. Crump, senior vice president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railways. 
Speaking in Toronto he said that the 


present fixed rates for grain haulage 
represent a major problem for the 
railways. 

Mr. Crump added “I would not 
wish you to think that the CPR does 
not recognize the problems faced by 
western Canadian agriculture. The 
grain must be transported long dis- 
tances to the consuming centers, and 
at present the surpluses in Canada 
and other exporting countries in- 
crease the marketing problem. In the 
light of these facts, I realize that it 
would be difficult for the farmer to 
pay the railways just compensation 
for the transportation of his crop. 

What is required, Mr. Crump ex- 
plained, is a method whereby the rail- 
ways receive just and reasonable 
rates for the transportation of west- 
ern grain without increasing the 
transportation cost to the grower. 

Observers state that only by in- 
creasing the selling price on the do- 
mestic and foreign markets could 
that result be obtained. Failing that, 
a government subsidy would be en- 
tailed. To hike the export price, how- 
ever, might take Canadian wheat and 
flour out of competition and it is un- 
likely that the government would 
adopt this course. On the other hand, 
western farmers have _ repeatedly 
asked for a two price system with 
the higher charges operating on the 
domestic market. Officials have re- 
fused to accede on more than one oc- 
casion but present circumstances are 
such that adoption of a two price 
system is now not beyond the bounds 
of possibility. 
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Production Slide 


The production of bread in Canada 
during the first three months of this 
year slid to 351,999,569 lb., compared 
with 353,170,343 Ib. and 356,409,346 
Ib. in the corresponding quarters of 
1953 and 1952 respectively. 

The total production for 1953 was 
set at 1,487,144,559 Ib. compared with 
1,521,196,406 Ib. in the previous year. 
The Atlantic provinces increased 
their production in the first quarter 
of this year in line with the trend of 
recent years while the province of 
Ontario showed an increase of 2.8 
million pounds compared with the 
corresponding quarter in 1953. This 
increased usage probably results 
from the influx of immigrants into 
the province. Other parts of Canada 
contributed to the net decline. 

The production of other bakery 
products, however, shows an increase 
following the pattern set in the past 
few years. 


More Storage 


In order to create more storage 
space the Canadian Wheat Board has 
made an arrangement for the storage 
of wheat in lake vessels, according 
to James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
the grain merchanting firm. It is 
expected that the wheat will be held 
until the end of October unless there 
is sufficient demand in the meantime 
to warrant movement. Involved, it is 
expected, will be 5 million bushels. 
Cars now held at the Lakehead can 
be unloaded and released for the fur- 
ther movement of much needed 
coarse grains from country elevators. 
The emphasis continues to be placed 
on oats and barley for these are the 
grains in greatest demand. 








Overseas Newsnotes .|. . ny te Northwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Crops Damaged 


The total yield of crops in the main 
western European countries will not 
be as high as forecast two weeks 
ago, according to pessimistic reports 
now being received from the main 
market centers. Heavy rains have 
caused considerable damage and in- 
terference with harvesting operations 
at a crucial stage. Even in those 
countries where the yields were ex- 
pected to be as good as, if not better 
than, last year the accent is now 
on near disaster. 

The U.K. has been particularly bad- 
ly hit by adverse weather and quality 
and quantity will suffer. Oats and 
barley appear to have fared worse 
than wheat, however. Scandinavian 
countries are forecasting cuts, Den- 
mark assessing the dip at 5% on a 
conservative basis. The Swedish crop 
has also been damaged thus reducing 
that country’s potential surplus foi 
export. It is now expected that no 
more than 300,000 tons of all grains, 
but mainly made up of wheat, will 
be available for overseas customers. 
Had it not been for the weather 
the pressure of supplies front this 
seller would have been much greater, 
trade sources report. 

From the Mediterranean area, the 
forecast for Greece shows a 20% dip 
compared with last year. The ex- 
pected harvest is in the region of 1.1 
million tons and on the basis of 
normal usage imports this crop year 
will be in the region of 350,000 tons. 


Barter Deals 


Articles involved in barter deals 
for wheat have ranged from frozen 
fish to jute, from machinery to knit- 
ting needles. The shortage of foreign 
currency led to the return of the 
barter system in world trade, though 
the disadvantage necessarily accru- 
ing from such methods of bilateral 
trading were many. Portugal, with a 
surplus of port wine, has been at- 
tempting to persuade countries with 
a taste for its product, to make a deal 
and it is now reported from Lisbon 
that the French have agreed to take 
3,000 pipes of the beverage in ex- 
change for wheat. 


No Egypt Sales 


There is little likelihood of any 
major flour business for Canada with 
former large buyer, Egypt, this crop 
year, according to trade sources. The 
home crop is stated to be ample for 
immediate need while the home mill- 
ers are bringing pressure to bear on 
the government to prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign flour. Moreover, 
it is not expected that Egypt will be 
an importer of wheat this year, ac- 
cording to the same sources. Egypt 
had not lifted any of its 14,697,000 
bu. quota under the International 
Wheat Agreement at the time of the 
last London headquarters report. 


British Subsidy 


Details of the amount of subsidy 
paid to bakers by the British govern- 


ment in respect of their output of 
bread made from national 80% ex- 
traction flour indicate the swift fall 
of prices since the early fall of 1953 
when decontrol was introduced. As 
flour prices fali, so does the contri- 
bution of the taxpayer. 

The price of the national loaf itself 
is fixed. When controls came off Aug. 
30 bakers were asked to pay around 
110/3 sack 280 lb. equivalent to 
$15.44. From that date to Sept. 26 
the government set the subsidy at 
41/0% or $5.74. Adjustments caused 
a small hike in the payment in re- 
spect of the period Sept. 27 to Oct. 
24 and bakers received 42/1% or 
$5.90. Then the decline set in. From 
Oct. 25 to Dec. 5 the subsidy dipped 
to 39/9 or $5.56, dropping a further 
7¢ to 39/3 or $5.49 for the next 20 
days. By Dec. 27 the slide in flour 
prices had become more pronounced 
and from that date to Feb. 20, 1954 
the subsidy was 35/64 or $4.98, with 
the month being rounded off by a 
further sharp: drop to 31/10% or 
$4.47. 

At the end of the period for which 
payments have just been announced 
by the Ministry of Food flour was 
selling for 98/6 280 lb. sack equiva- 
lent to $13.79. Since that time, there 
have been further steep falls and the 
current price is now around 90/- or 
$12.60. The subsidy payment, there- 
fore, is correspondingly less. 

British marketmen hope that be- 
fore long the subsidy will disappear 
entirely thus allowing whiter bread, 
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made from flour of 72% extraction 
or thereabouts, to sell at the same 
level as the national bread. If such 
an event it is expected that the con- 
sumer will foreswear the national 
bread in favor of the better quality 
white. Currently, the price differen- 
tial reacts unfavorably against the 
sales of white bread. 


Jamaica Free 

The bulk purchasing of flour by 
the government of Jamaica ceased 
during July and since that time com- 
petition between the various sellers 
of flour has been intense. Both Ca- 
nadian and American mills are fight- 
ing for the business with the Ameri- 
cans striving to maintain the edge 
they had obtained in the counter flour 
market during the later stages of 
controlled buying. They are having to 
meet some strong competition from 
the Canadian mflls while the situation 
has been made more complicated by 
the entry of a British firm into the 
market. 

The Canadians hope to hold their 
market for baking flours. The news- 
papers have been carrying advertise- 
ments of the various brands while 
the bakers have taken the opportuni- 
ty to import better quality grades 
than those to which they had grown 
accustomed during control. It is also 
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reported that several new bakeshops 
have opened up. 


Jute Control Off 


The contro] on the buying and dis- 
tribution of jute established by the 
Australian government in 1940, be- 
cause of wartime shortages, is to 
be lifted early in 1955. For grain 
sacks, restrictions will be withdrawn 
Feb. 1, 1955 and further easements 
will be introduced by arrangement 
with the trade. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Globe Woven Belting 
Completes New Lab 


BUFFALO The Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Inc., Buffalo, has an- 
nounced the completion of a new 
research and engineering laboratory 
for the development of nylon, rayon, 
dacron, orlon and other new syn- 
thetic fibers as applied to belting of 
all types. 

The company also reports that its 
new laboratory is testing various 
new treatments and specialized coat- 
ings involving vinyl, cellulose, neo- 
prene, hycar and butyl, and is con- 
tinuing research for additional im- 
proved coatings that can be applied 
to belting. 

The laboratory, constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $150,000, has a 
floor space of almost 7,000 sq. ft., 
the company points out. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Convention 
In Germany Scheduled 


DETMOLD, GERMANY—Program 
p'!ans have been announced for the 
milling convention of the Association 
of Cereal Research, to be held Oct. 
4-6 in Detmold, Western Germany. 

Government and industry author- 
ities from Germany, Switzerland, 
France and England are scheduled to 
speak. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
are grain economics, economic prob- 
lems of the European milling in- 
dustry, wheat quality, pneumatic 
cleaning, recent technical develop- 
ments in milling, driving motors for 
mills, granularity of flours, flow sheet 
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improvements, grain dockage and its 
effect on milling results, measure- 
ment and regulation techniques and 
measurement of temperature in roller 
mills. 

Speakers will include German gov- 
ernment officials, representatives of 
mill building and engineering firms, 
millers, officials of the Association o! 
Cereal Research at Detmold, and 
other engineers and milling author- 
ities. 

——“BREAOD i8 THE STAFF OF Lift 
CLARK-HOPKINS APPOINTED 
PHILADELPHIA —- Clark-Hopkins 

Equipment Corp., Ridge Ave. and 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed exclusive distributors 
in eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey and Delaware for the 
fork lift truck line of the Buda Di- 
vision of Allis-Chalmers, R. Clark 
Hopkins, president, announces. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
forepart of the week as a few in- 
dependents entered the market. Book- 
ings were limited to small lots and 
a few single carlots. There was no 
chain activity. Shipping directions of 
family flour were good and bakery 
directions were fair. Mills operated 
at 85% capacity and look forward to 
a week of 90%. Prices were up 15¢ 
sack due almost entirely to the in- 
crease in options and premiums on 
wheat. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.45@6.55; bakers 
short patent, in papers, $6.0576.10; 
standard, $5.95@6. 

Oklahoma City: Operation and 
sales were reported normally good. 
An advance in flour marked up prices 
for the best grade of family flour 
to $7.60, a 50¢ advance over the 
week earlier, 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 


ued stagnant, sales totaling about 
10% to 15% of capacity. Running 


time held up at three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Aug. 27, 100’s, cottons: Extra high 
patent $7@ 7.40, standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.40@6.50, first clears, un- 
enriched $5.05@5.15 delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chieago: The long-awaited storm 
of spring wheat flour bookings swept 
over the central states during the 
week ending Aug. 28, Traders, saying 
the buying came a week earlier than 
expected, saw large chain bakers buy 
for long-term coverage. Sales for 60, 
90 and 120 days shipment were made 
for an estimated six to seven million 
sacks of flour. 

Most of the sales came Aug. 24 and 
Aug. 25, on market advances of 10¢ 
the first day, with overnight protec- 
tion, followed by a 5¢ upturn. Some 
tradesmen said instances of price 
cutting, as much as 25¢ sack, were 
apparent. Some flour remains to be 
booked, it is thought, and this might 
come over the Labor Day weekend. 

Family flour met a good demand on 
a 15¢ sack price march during the 
week. Many buyers booked through 
December, and shipping directions 
were good. Other types of flour moved 
at a sluggish pace, including winters 
and soft wheat flours. 

Quotations Aug. 28: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.60@7, standard $6.50@6.90, 
clear $646.50, hard winter short 
$6.20@6.65, 95% patent $6.10@6.55, 
clear $5.25@5.54, family flour $8.05, 
soft winter short $7.07@7.20, stand- 
ard $6.1006,.42, clear $5.20@5.61. 

St. Louls: Local mills report ship- 
ping directions are good. Demand for 
spring wheat flour picked up sharply. 
Soft wheat varieties were slow, with 
hard wheat types just fair. Clears 
and low grades are still in good de- 
mand 

Quotations Aug. 27: 100-lb. cottons, 
family top patent $6.15, ordinary 
$6.50, top hard $7.90; in 100- Ib. 
papers, bakers cake $7, pastry $5.25, 
soft straights $5.40, clears $5, hard 
winter short patent $6.45, standard 
patent $6.30, clears $5.50; Spring 
wheat short patent $7.10, standard 
$7, clears $6.80, 


East 


Boston: Flour quotations were i: 
regularly higher in the Boston mar- 
ket last week, with most lines staging; 
a recovery after a sag in the early 
part of the week. Springs closed with 
prices ranging from 6¢ higher to 6¢ 
lower. Hard winters recovered from 
an early moderate decline to finish l¢ 
net higher for the week. Soft wheat 
flours also presented a mixed pattern 
as quotations ranged from 10¢ highe: 
to 5¢ lower, with the majority on the 
firm side. 

Dealers reported that spring wheat 


sold briskly during the early soft 
spot, with many operators covering 
for periods up to 120 days. The 
smaller buyers, however, were not 


in this category as most of the trans- 
actions in that bracket were from 
periods of 30 to 45 days. Some sellers 
attributed the sudden buying move- 
ment to the unsettling reports of 
crop damage due to rust infection. 

Trading in the southwestern flours 
continued quiet, which was more 01 
less expected after the buying splurg: 
experienced in that type of flour early 
in July. Soft wheat flours were quiet 
but firm, with most buyers of this 
type only operating on a hand to 
mouth basis. 

Quotations Aug. 28: Spring short 
patents $7.30@7.39, standards $7.19@ 
7.29, high gluten $7.44@7.74, first 
clears $6.864 6.96, hard winter short 
patents $6.89@7.01, standards $6.69@ 
681, Pacific soft wheat flours $6.674 


6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.47 @ 5.72, 
family $8.32. 

Buffalo: There was a 
coverage in spring wheat flour 
week at prices above what bakers 
had anticipated making purchases. 
There were some 120-day orders 
booked, but most coverage was on 
a 60-day basis. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 8&¢, 
and there was protection made some- 
what below the levels of Aug. 24 
Kansas wheat flour was up 7¢ 

Clear flours in the lower-protein 
bracket eased a little during the 
early part of the week but came back 
and ended up 5¢. Soft wheat showed 
little change. Pastry flour dipped 5¢ 
but rallied and regained the loss. 

There were three basic reasons, 
rad> observers said, for the push 
in flour sales: 

1. Rust damage to the spring wheat 
crop was much greater than either 
private or government forecasts in- 
dicated on Aug. 1. It is likely that 
the current crop will fall far short 


high ratio $6.27@7.62, 
fair 
last 


pretty 


of the 201,546,000 bu. estimated earli- 
er. This estimate is 90,0000,000 bu. 
less than last year and well below 


the ten-year average. 

2. Wet weather has retarded the 
harvest and there was no pressure 
at terminal points to accommodate 
receip's. As a result there was no 
tendency to force prices lower. 

3. With the spring wheat crop yield 
below expectations there is less like- 
lihood of farmers being unable to 
find storage faci'ities to house their 
grain and they won't be forced to 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing Guaranteed for t 
countries purchases* weekt Wi t 
Austria 9,186 192 
Belgium 23,883 1 06 


olivia : 1,042 5 74 
Brasil ..csceose 13,338 7,350 





Oeylon - 10,288 
Costa Rica .... 1,286 1 
OURS wvecccese 7,42 1 
Denmark a 1,837 
lbom. Republic 1,029 
Keuador e 2,388 
Kgypt ~+ 14,697 
El Salvader . 735 i 
Germany 5,116 i 28 
Greece sa 12,860 
Guatemalat? .. 1,286 
Haiti .. hank ore 1,837 19 
Honduras ..... 735 1 
Iceland ....... 404 1 
BED siccnsesy 36,744 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 
Ireland . “ 10,105 
Bermel .cccccccs 8,267 
Japan . cca Saree 
Jordan wee 2,939 
Korea ... see 1,470 
Lebanon ° ° 2,756 i 
Liberia ““ 73 
Mexico .. -- 14,698 
Netherlands 4,802 ‘1 
New Zealand 879 
Nicaragua os t68 
Norway ee P 8,461 168 149 
Panama ...... 845 1 
PORE. acverones 7,349 
Philippines ... 8.672 
Portugal ‘ 7,349 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 
Spain .cvevess 9,186 
Switzerland 7,900 
South Africa .. 13,228 
Vatican State . 551 
Venezuela 6,246 6 { 
Yugoslavia 3,674 
Total 389,373 1,278 16,808 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance ; . 
*Sales must not exceed $0% of the gu 
otherwise authorized by the Wheat Council 


Aug. 18-24, 1954 


Council through Aug. 20, 1954 


tSales confirmed by CCC th 
**Quota filled 


quota of 339,000 bu. which has reported no + 


Exporting countries 
nit 


cumulative sale 


d Statest 
Flour Total AustraHiat Canada Total 
92 92 
) s2¢ 2,918 3,244 
8 82 s 
7.350 7,350 
140 140 14 154 
142 154 1 158 
10 12 
i 928 1,637 9 65 
1,249 1,249 1 1,461 
3 ao 
1 i i 
4 4 ‘ 6 10 
» 4,107 4,107 
6 6 163 169 
’ 590 
71 717 
l 1,517 
1 ‘1 1 
** “+s 
1/ 1.269 1 0 o49 
971 971 
44 92 ’ 1.0°1 
18 18 i 
41 116 lf rk 
' ORR 13 1 1,1 
0 600 7.¢ 
16 146 11 77 
74 0.550 5,379 20,839 16,768 
193,744 44,377 150,913 ¢#389,373 
173,194 38,998 130,074 342,605 
ranteed quantity before Feb. 28, 1955, unless 
‘LS. sales (net of adjustments) for week of 
ugh Aug, 24, 1954. ‘Sales recorded by Wheat 


**Less than 1,000 bu. ttIncludes France's 


sales 


sell their wheat in the open market 

There is increasing ta!k of raising 
bread prices here, but nothing defi- 
nite has been done yet. It is rumored 
that national grocery associations are 
thinking of asking Washington to in- 
vestigate chainstore offerings of two 
for 29¢ bread, claiming that they are 
being used as loss leaders to attract 
other trade. 

Exports picked up a little last 
week, but the long-term outlook for 
both grain and flour remains cloudy. 
Norway came into the market for 
a small quantity of clear flour and 
the Netherlands bought several car- 
goes of both soft and hard wheat. 

Grain is continuing to pile up in 
Buffalo's commercial elevators, but 
enough stocks are being transferred 
daily to make room for incoming 
receipts. A large portion of the grain 
is government light test wheat, which 
is being sold almost as fast as it is 
unloaded, then transferred from ele- 
vators. 

Output was above a week ago, and 
mill running time ranged from five 
to slightly more than six days, with 
most mills on a six-day week basis. 

Quotations Aug. 27: Spring family 

$8.20, spring high gluten $7.72@7.75, 
spring short $7.27@7.30, spring stand- 
ard $7.20 7.22, spring straight $7.17, 
spring first clear $6.78@6.96, hard 
winter short $7, hard winter standard 
$6.8070 6.90, hard winter first clear 
$6.50, soft winter short patent $6.10 
a7.66, soft winter standard $6.96, 
soft winter straight $5.91@6, soft 
winter first clear $5.16@5.35. 
York: Spring wheat flour 
prices advanced sharply earlier in 
the week with a considerable 
strengthening of the markets. Crop 
conditions were reported to be re- 
sponsible for changing buyers’ atti- 
tudes, and trading assumed a bullish 
activity. All mills shared in the trade, 
with heavy jobber and bakery par- 
ticipation. Requirements for three to 
four months were taken by many 
accounts. 

There was increased activity in 
southwesterns, also. Cake flour offer- 
ings remained rather slow with mill- 
ers stating no movement in free 
wheat. 

Quotations Aug. 27: Spring family 
flour $8.30, high glutens $7.77@7.84, 
standard patents $7.22@7.30, clears 
$6.70@6.98; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.8076.96, standard patents 
$6.70@6.86; high ratio soft winters 
$6.354 7.60, straights $5.25@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Heavy sales of spring 
wheat flour developed over the Pitts- 
burgh and entire tri-state area the 
past week. Flour men attending the 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh 
party at South Hills Country Club 
Aug. 24 hastily left for telephones 
when prices on spring and high gluten 
fell to a buying point. Conversions 
from pastry flour and hard Kansas 
formed the largest part of transac- 
tions, although quite a large amount 
of flour was sold. High gluten was 
quoted at $6.88, papers, and standard 
spring at $6.73, papers. The family 
patents were quoted 20¢ higher Aug. 
27, with overnight protection given, 
and some good sized buying was done. 

Directions on the springs ran from 


New 











August 31, 1954 


Directions are 


60 days to six months 
said to be very good with some flour 


mill but 


with 

Quotations August 28: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.5446.80, medium 
patent $6.640 6.85, short patent $6.74 
«6.95; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.06@7.25, medium patent $7.11@4 
7.30, short patent $7.16@7.35, clears 
$6.484 7.26, high gluten $7.61@7.75, 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.90@48.20, other brands $6.20@ 
7.80, and cake flours $5.73@ 
7.69 


representatives fair 


others. 


only 


pastry 


Philadelphia: 
gained sudden 
local market 
at least 


flours 
on the 


Spring wheat 
buying favor 
last week to provide 
temporary relief from the 
recent dullness in over-all dealings, 
but other types of the commodity 
continued to attract light support at 
best, something which was _inter- 
preted an indicator that buyers 
have lost none of the price-conscious- 
ness that has kept so many of them 
on the sidelines, waiting for what 
they believed was an overdue down- 
ward revision in mill postings. 


as 


Development of a stronger under- 
tone in the wheat market touched off 
the decision of bakers and jobbers to 
acquire additional supplies of springs. 
Much of the business originated with 
small and medium-sized bakery oper- 
ators whose stocks were declining to 
the point where replenishment ap- 
proached the necessity stage, and it 
was noted that few sought extended 
coverage at the 5¢ sack advance in- 
augurated by mills at midweek. 

Quite a few prospective purchasers 
were said to be deferring action for 
a study developments once the 
Labor Day holiday is out of the way. 
There have been optimistic forecasts 


ol 


that retail demand for baked goods 
will rebound then to afford users a 
better appraisal of what their im- 


mediate and future requirements will 
be. Right now, however, sales are lag- 
ging in reflection of the usual peak 
in the vacation season. Some pickup 
is, of expected in the next 
few weeks. But a spotty employment 
situation and shortened work weeks 
at some industrial plants tends to 
cloud the outlook. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, Aug. 
28: Spring high gluten $7.70@7.80, 
short patent $7.25@7.35, standard 
patent $7.20@7.30, first clear $6.85@ 
6.95; hard winter short patent $7.10@ 


course, 


7.20, standard $7@7.10; soft winter 
western $5.6005.80, nearby $5.25@ 
3.30. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued unchanged pricewise, but sub- 
stantial bookings were reported dur- 
ing the week as mills started to put 
fall and some winter business on the 
The jump in wheat prices at 
Minneapolis apparently was enough 
encourage domestic buyers that 
this about the time to get some 
flour on the books, and all mills were 
said to have done fair to large amounts 
of for forward shipment. 
This development had been expected 
for some weeks, but flour salesmen 
breathed a bit easier when they were 
able to write some contracts. Produc- 
tion was up somewhat from the previ- 
ous week, and the future looks a little 
more stable productionwise than it 
has during the past 60 days. Prices 
were close to last week's. Quotations 
Aug. 27: Family patent $8, bluestem 
$7.15, bakery $7.37, pastry $6.33. 

Portland: Flour grindings in the 
Pacific Northwest have increased in 
recent weeks, reflecting an improved 
export demand. Export mills are 
grinding on a larger scale, with one 


books 


to 


IS 


business 





mill getting a substantial Army con- 
tract about 10 days ago. While busi- 
ness cannot be said to be strong in 
any one direction, operation of the 
mills indicates an improvement in 
the over-all picture. Lumber strike 
picture is gradually improving, but 
the pinch is still on in many areas. 
It is thought that after Labor Day 
conditions will be more or less nor- 
mal, with domestic flour business 
showing a steady improvement. Quo- 
tations Aug. 28: High gluten $7.46, 
all Montana $7.18, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.35, Bluestem bakers $7.16, 
cake $7.31, pastry $6.41, pie $6.01, 


whole wheat 100% $6.71, graham 
$6.40, cracked wheat $6.08. 
Canada 
Toronto - Montreai. A comparison 


of the export picture today with that 
of a few months ago shows some 
improvement, with all markets except 
the British described as fair. The poor 
demand from the U.K. continues to 
keep production down while the price 
level is unsatisfactory. Canadian 
brands are reported to be obtaining 
good acceptance in Jamaica, where 
government bulk purchasing was re- 
cently abolished, and buyers are ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the quality 
of the product. Another market sched- 
uled for relief in the near future is 
British Guinea and there, too, the 
Canadian millers hope to hold their 
market. 

The placement of two _ orders 
through official agencies was an- 
nounced though the volume involved 
is not as great as anticipated. 

In the U.K. buyers continue to 
show preference for home milled va- 
rieties following a slight increase in 
the price quotations for imported 
brands. Not all of this increase ap- 
pears to have been passed on by the 
immediate sellers but despite this, 
demand is slow. Another independent 
bakery has been added to the mam- 
moth Allied Bakeries, Inc., chain, a 
large buyer of Canadian flour. 

The domestic market is steady. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50, 
less cash discounts, 98's cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers, $8.50@9 
bbl. less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
quiet, with little moving into export 
channels. Quotations, Aug. 28: Ex- 
port $3.45 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Production of winter wheat in On- 
tario has been officially estimated at 
22,933,000 bu. compared with 26,206,- 
000 bu. a year ago. Quality is reported 
to be good because of the fairly dry 
weather prevailing during the ripen- 
ing and harvest period. Farmers are 
holding back supplies but the demand 
is slow. Quotations, Aug. 29: $1.35@ 
1.37 bu. f.0.b. shipping points. 

Vancouver: Export interest in Ca- 
nadian flour out of this area remained 
average during the week. Sales were 
confined mainly to routine outlets 
led by the Philippine Islands. Cen- 
tral and South America demand was 
reported fairly good, but outlets in 
other parts of the Pacific offered little 
immediate promise for Canadian mills 
because of Japanese and Australian 
lower priced offerings. 

Canadian exporters are also wor- 
ried about reports that the trans- 
2acific freight conference, which 


some time ago reduced rates to assist 
Canadian mills in such spots as Man- 
ila and Hong Kong, is now considering 
upping the rates again, a move which 
could seriously 


cut into Canadian 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





(Canadian quotations in barrels 
prompt delivery 


of 196 Ib.) 





Chicago Mpls Kane, City T8t. Louls Ruffalo 
Spring family . $ @. $6.65@7.85 $. @ $ 
Spring top patent 6.60@7,.00 @ u 
Spring high gluten a T.01L@7.11 u 
Spring short ee .@ 6.56@6.66 “ 
Spring standard 6.50@6.90 6.46@6.56 u 
Spring straight cawee sooo @ a“ 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.50 6.01@6.41 a 
Hard winter family 20 @. a 6.45@7.70 
Hard winter short 6.200 6.65 “ul 4.15 @6.25 
Hard winter standard a a 6.05 @6,10 
Hard winter first clear >. 25@5.54 “ 4.90 @56.256 
Soft winter family 8.06 “a ” 6.15 ( 
Soft winter short patent 7.07 @7.20 a“ a “ 6.10@7.66 
Soft winter standard 6.10@6.42 -@ a a w 6.9¢ 
Soft winter straight u «a “at W540 6.91@6.00 
Soft winter first clear 5.20@6.461 “ " @6.00 6.166.356 
Rye flour, white 4.97@6.12 4.76@4.81 a w6.28 u 
Rye flour, dark S85 437T 4.010 4.06 u w4.038 “ 
Durum granular blend, bulk a 8.25@8.35 uw “ « 
New York Phila Hoston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family $ @8.3 .@ $ « S7T.90MR.20 § a“ 
Spring high gluten 7.77@ TO@T80 FT.44@7.74 T.6107.75 @ 
Spring short @ 26@7.35 7.307.399 7.16@7.36 wu 
Spring standard 7.22@ $7.30 TAMMT.29 7.06@7.25 “ 
Spring first clear 6.704 8606.95 GREM@E96 G.4A8@T26 “ 
Hard winter short 6.400 10@7.20 GRYA@T.OL 8.74006.95 «“ 
Hard winter standard 6.70@6 OO@T1O GC69@ME81L 6.54680 “ 
Soft winter family “a u“ @8.32 “ " 
Soft winter straight 5.25 @5.65 am 5.47@5.72 “ u“ 
Rye flour, white 5.35 @5.50 @ “a §.15@5.61 a 
Rye flour, dark . a“ “a “ 1404.76 « 
Semolina blend, bulk 9.32@9.37 @ a wo.12 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ @8.00 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $10. 80@11,40 
Bluestem m7.16 akers R.50@ 9.00 9.46@ 9.75 
Bakery grades 7.37 Winter exportat @ 3.456 TT 
Pastry M623 
*100-lb. papers, t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-1b, papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end 


millfeed quotations 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton 
Chicago 

Hran $42.50@43.50 
Standard midds 44.00 45.00 
Flour midds 54.00@0565.00 
Red dog 58.50@059.50 

Kansas City 
Bran $37.00 @37.75 
Shorts 13.00@ 43.50 
Mill run “ 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


sumn 


packed in 100-Ib 


Minne 
$39.00 
41.00 
‘7 


Bt 
$42.00 
47.75 


Iran 


iarized 


sapolis 

39.50 
w4i.50 
wage 
“55.00 


Louis 
42.50 
w48.25 

a 


$48.00 @50.00 


19.000 44.00 


from the market reviews, are based on 
sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Kuffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
$44.50045.50 $ w52.00 $ 54.00 
48.00 @ 48.50 “64.00 @ 66.00 
62.560@63.00 “a “ 
69.50 60.00 “764.00 a 
Ft. Worth New Orlea'ns Beattle 
$ w46.00 5 “a | ow 
51.00 @62.00 “a ww 
«“ “a w4i7.o0 
Shorts Middlings 
$52.00@53,00 $58.00@ 60.00 
42.000 47.00 48.00@562.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 


of Trade 


Kaltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
A float 
Duluth , 
Afloat 
Enid 
Ft 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peorta 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louls 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Worth 


Totals 


of grain in the 


401,590 314 


U8 





in bushels (000's omitted), Aug. 
Wheat t 
1954 1953 1 
7,102 5,019 
1,149 1,426 
23,299 19,869 
eve0ee 4,588 577 
16,969 19,324 2 
34,643 34,0556 
1,653 nae 
66,561 43,156 
$3,801 19,304 
4,211 6,212 
29,105 23,449 
6,047 4,117 
44,918 40,119 
3,038 2,943 
32,028 18,622 
3.126 1,599 
732 1,377 
17,054 16.500 
0,536 19,682 1 
1,321 776 
2.867 2,432 
1,756 1,22 
17,907 7,141 
12,722 8,680 
20,37¢ 17,646 
626 
396 a0 


231 10, 


as complied by 


secretary of the Chicago Board 


21, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Corn ¢ Oates P Rye --Rarley 
954 1953 19654 1953 1954 1953 1964 1963 
424 592 3 3 i) ‘ 130 
732 169 2,105 2,032 1,065 25 284 272 

90 134 313 . 

664 2,137 3,679 4,282 8,648 3,067 400 275 

° 206 

915 311 3.253 1,690 402 308 2,578 1,266 

6 
166 351 687 473 12 Bi 48 40 
in 

654 276 341 202 +f 23 

516 268 424 105 96 171 a9 27 
253 138 798 ‘2 7 1 1,086 1,156 
974 2,233 3,535 4,67 18 419 2,634 2,702 
243 140 2 

3 ; 1 1 
174 322 2,319 1,620 fh 35 41 
173 248 296 131 20 

284 4 3h 
180 46 ROR 607 19 s » 
430 474 649 686 24 14 
155 206 832 1,153 18 7 48 
208 

19% 
648 8,404 19,697 17,881 11,839 4,087 7,019 6,005 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 





Minneapolis = - 


Sept Ler Rept 

Aug. 23 236% 234% 211 

Aug. 24 241% 240 214 
Aug. 25 243 240% 213% 
Aug. 26 242% 239% $#214% 
Aug. 27 242% 238% 214% 
SORN- ——— 

Chicago Chicago 

Sept Dec. Bept Dec 
Aug. 23 163% 163% 119% 123% 

Aug. 24 163% 153% 122 126 
Aug. 25 164% 154% 123% 126% 
Aug. 26 164% 154% 129 131% 
Aug. 27 165% 165% 131% 134% 











in cents per bushel 
WHEAT VLAXSEEL 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec Mar May Sept Tec Mar Kept J bee 
hard hard hard 
214 216% 210% 226 228% 226% 332% 
218 218% 213% 228% 231% 229% aa4 
217% 218% 213% 228% 231% 220% 432 
218% 219% 214% =$228% $#231% #=+§.}236 $34 
218% 219% 215% 229% 231 229% 3346 
—— RY E——— —_——-- _-— —— OATS —- — 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec sept lex Kept lie Bept Jer 
111% 112% 126% 72% 74% 66% 70% 
114% 114% 130% 73 76 67% 70% 
118% 118% 131% 73% 75% 67% 70% 
127% 127% 136% 74% 76% 48 71% 
130% 128% 137% 74% 77 7% 71% 
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Build-Up of Wheat Stocks 
Expected to Slow, Then Halt 


WASHINGTON~—The build-up in 
carryover stocks of wheat is expected 
to be materially slowed down in 1954- 
55 and probably stopped in 1955-56, 
on the basis of present prospects, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

As the result of acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, USDA 
noted, production was reduced from 
1,169 million bushels in 1953 to an 
estimated 978 million bushels in 1954. 
And production may possibly be re- 
duced another 100 million bushels or 
more in 1955. Even with these re- 
ductions in production, however, the 
earryover on July 1, 1956, may still 
be close to 1 billion bushels. 

Total wheat supplies for the 1954- 
55 marketing year, which began July 
1, are now estimated at about 1,884 
million bushels. This consists of the 
July 1 carryover of 903 million bush- 
els, the crop estimated as of Aug. 1 
at 978 million bushels, and likely im- 
ports of 3 million bushels, mostly 
of feed wheat. This would be the 
largest supply on record. 

Domestic disappearance for 1954- 


55 is estimated at 660 million bush- 
els, This is somewhat above the very 
small disappearance of 615 million 
bushels in 1953-54, This would leave 
about 1,225 million bushels for ex- 
port and carryover. If exports total 
about the same as the 217 million 
bushels in 1953-54, around a billion 
bushels would be left for carryover 
on July 1, 1955, about 100 million 
bushels more than the record high 
carryover on July 1 this year 
Assuming plantings approximate 
the national allotment of 55 million 
acres and assuming average yields 


the 1955 wheat crop will be about 
850 million bushels. 
Domestic disappearance in the 


1955-56 marketing year is not ex- 
pected to differ much from the 660 
million bushels estimated for 1954- 
55. With domestic use at that level 
and exports at the 1953-54 level of 
217 million bushels, a crop of 850 
million bushels in 1955 would fall 
25 million bushels short of meeting 
total disappearance. This would re- 





sales in competition with Australia. 

Domestic flour sales in the stores 
continued to hold above average in 
view of the continuation of the strike- 
lockout in seven of the largest bak- 
eries in the city. This work stoppage 
has gone on for more than 50 days 
now with no sign of settlement at 
the end of the week despite growing 
opposition to union tactics on the 
part of workers not covered by the 
union such as drivers, ete. House- 
wives are reported securing ample 
bread supplies from small bakeries 
or baking their own goods. 

For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations: First patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
211,000 bbl. of flour for export for 
the week ended Aug. 26, compared 
with 156,000 bbl. the week previous. 
The latest total included only 58,000 
bbl. for IWA account. Domestic trade 
in western Canada is moderate, and 
mills continue to operate at less than 
75% of capacity. Prices are steady. 


Quotations Aug. 28: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary $10.80@11.40; second pat- 
ents $10.30@11; second patents to 
bakers $9.45@9.75. All prices cash 


carlots 
s 
Millfeed 
Minneapolis: Millfeed was rela- 
tively stable, although trade was 


light because of slack formula feed 
business. Meanwhile, production held 
up well, and some pressure appeared 
to be developing. Quotations Aug. 
30: Bran $3939.50, standard midds. 
$41@ 41.50, flour midds. $47.50@ 
19.50, red dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: While at times dur- 
ing the week offerings of millfeed 
were not sufficient to meet demand 


uncovered at this market, any tend- 
ency toward strength was limited by 
the slowness of the formula feed busi- 
ness. Most demand was at the coun- 
try level or from jobbers. Quotations 
Aug. 30: Bran $37@37.75 and shorts 
$43 43.50 sacked, Kansas City. 


duce the record carryover by that 
amount by July 1, 1956. 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was 


moderate last week. Offerings about 
offset the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 27: Bran $37.504 
38, shorts $43.50044. Bran declined 
50@75¢ ton, while shorts advanced 
50¢ ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week, 


Hutchinson: Millfeed sales were 
fair the past week. But both bran 
and shorts failed to show strength 
A few buyers were found in the 
Southeast, with a small number of 
mixed cars headed in that direction. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37.504 38; shorts $43.50@44. 

Fort Worth: The demand last week 
was somewhat improved, while offer- 
ings were less plentiful. Quotations 
Aug. 27: Bran $46, gray shorts $514 
52, delivered Texas common points, 
unchanged on bran but $142 higher 
on shorts, compared with one week 
previous. 

Oklahoma City: Straight cars: 
Bran $38.25@39.55, miilrun $41,254 
42.55, shorts $44.25 45.55. 

Chicago: The millfeed market re- 
mained fairly stable in the central 
states during the week ending Aug 
30. Demand was not unusually good, 
but appeared ample for the offerings 
Buying became more cautious near 
the end of the period, as heavy flour 
sales by spring wheat mills forecast 
bigger supplies of millfeeds and pos- 
sibly lower prices soon, Quotations 
Aug. 30: Bran $42.50@43.50, stand- 
ard midds. $44@45, flour midds. $544 
55, red dog $58.50@59.50. 

St. Louis: and 
shorts are increasing. Demand is very 
slow. Quotations Aug. 27: Bran $424 
42.50, shorts $47.75@ 48.25, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds experienced a 
steady but restrained demand in the 
local market last week. Buyers were 
fairly active, departing from the con- 
servative approach that has prevailed 
in the last few weeks. However, most 
of them were still holding to ideas 
of caution when asking prices were 
quoted at higher level, preferring in 
stead to fully explore the market be 
fore making any substantial com- 
mitment. Bran closed $2 higher while 
middlings held unchanged. Quota- 


Offerings of bran 


tions Aug. 28: Standard bran $54, 


midds. $56. 


Buffalo: Good poultry demand con- 
tinued to keep middlings firm last 
week. Dairy feeds lagged because of 
improved pastures. Bran was un- 
changed to 50¢ up after being higher 
earlier in the week. Middlings climbed 
$142. Buffalo mills were above Ca- 
nadian offerings, but the gap has 
narrowed to about 50¢ a ton. Some 
bulk sales of middlings were made 
to the New England area, where poul- 
try business is reported to be very 
good. Heavy feeds were tight, and a 
favorable hog ratio held the market 
up well. Mill running time ranged 
from five to six days. Quotations Aug. 
27 Bran $44.50045.50, standard 
midds, $480 48.50, flour midds. $62.50 
163, red dog $59.50@60. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced, and retail buying was on a 
larger scale. Supplies are plentiful 


in all lines. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh points: Bran $51.30@52.30, 
standard midds. $52.30@53.50, flour 
midds. $61@64.30, red dog $66.504 
68.50 


Philadelphia: Dealings were on a 
restricted scale in the local millfeed 
market last week. Price-consciousness 
was believed to be the _ principal 
stumbling block to a resumption of 
ordering, but dealers expected some 
improvement in the near future be- 
cause stocks are smaller than usual 
for this time of year. The Aug. 28 list 
of quotations showed bran at $52 and 
standard midds. at $54, both un- 
changed from the previous week, 
while a $2 reduction put red dog at 
$64. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet and had a rather easy under- 
tone, although flour millers insisted 
that they were not under any par- 
ticular pressure to move supplies. 
Buyers feel that there will be a 
certain amount of off-grade grain 
available in the next 30 days or so, 
however, and if this should happen, 
there will be no sustained de- 
mand for millfeed. Quotations were 
unchanged at $47, delivered common 
transit points, with little trading. 


Portland: Millrun $45, midds. $50 


ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
during the week, with trade steady. 
Mills are working to capacity, 24 
hours a day, six days a week. Plants 
are booked well into September. Quo- 
tations: Red bran and millrun, $45, 
midds. $50. To Denver: Red bran and 
miilrun $52, midds. $57. To California: 
ted bran and millrun $52.50, midds. 
$57.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand showed 
a slight increase though supplies are 
limited because of lowered produc- 
tion. Export interest was not good. 
Quotations, Aug. 28: Bran $4850, 
shorts $520@53, midds. $58@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Despite limited produc- 
tion by prairie and local flour mills, 
millfeed prices were unchanged dur- 
ing the week. Supplies were reported 
ample for current needs. No export 
business has been confirmed recently, 
although some overseas buyers were 
inquiring, but their ideas were far 
too low. Cash car quotations: Bran 
$46 @ 46.50, shorts $49.50@ 49.80, mid- 
dlings $57.50@57.80. 


Winnipeg: 
millfeeds is 


Interest in all types of 
moderate. Eastern in- 
terest continues, but sales in that di- 
rection showed no improvement dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Alberta mills 
continue their steady shipments to 
British Columbia, but the over-all 
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total is not large. Prices are steady. 
Quotations Aug. 28: Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $39@44, shorts $42@47, midds. 
$48752. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Boosted by a strong 
push in cash rye grain, rye flour 
prices moved up 25¢ sack in the 
week ending Aug. 27. A fair amount 
of booking was accomplished on the 
advances. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$4.76@4.81, medium rye $4.56@4.61, 
dark rye $4.01@4.06, 

Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
advance in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 28, with in- 
creases of 25¢ sack being added to 
around 15¢ made in previous period. 
Few buyers were found, however, as 
most of the trade continued to battle 
the higher prices. Quotations Aug. 28: 
White patent rye $4.97@5.12, medium 
$4.85@4.92, dark $3.85@4.37. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections good. Quotations: Pure white 
$5.28, medium $5.08, dark $4.53, rye 
meal $4.78. 

Buffalo: There was quite a push 
in rye sales this week. The market 
was surprisingly strong and closed 
up 25¢ for the week. Some in the 
trade say that consumers have 
“missed the boat” as far as price 
levels are concerned. Quotations Aug 
27: White rye $5.38@5.65, medium 
rye $5.18@5.45, dark rye $4.63@ 4.90. 

New York: Only scattered sales 
were reported for rye, with pure 
white patents quoted on Aug. 27 at 
$5.35 @5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Some sales of pure 
white rye flour were closed the past 
week. One large bakery replenished 
its stocks, and other bakeries in tri- 


state areas bought limited volume 
for immediate needs. However the 
high prices prevailing restrict rye 


flour buying. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.15@5.51, medium $4.854 
5.31, dark $4.40@4.76, blended $6.59 
@6.70, rye meal $4.60@5.01. 

Philadelphia: Bakers were  dis- 
couraged by the sudden display of 
strength in the local rye market last 
week. Many, particularly small oper- 
ators, had been resorting to hand-to- 
mouth ordering in the belief that 
costs were due for a downward re- 
vision. The strength in grain, which 
boosted flour prices, was therefore 
carefully weighed, and the prospect 
of a further upturn caused some bak- 
ers to wonder whether they shouldn't 
protect themselves. The Aug. 28 quo- 
tation on rye white was 20¢ sack 
above that of the previous week. 

Portland: White patent $6.65, pure 
dark rye $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Trade showed 
a slight improvement, but this is 
seen as temporary for it is still 
too early in the season to indicate 


a trend. Quotations, Aug. 28: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal in western Canada was only 
moderate and sales small, with no 
indication of export business reflect- 
ing in Western production. Prices 
were firm. Quotations Aug. 28: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75@4.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.80. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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Allied Mills, Inc., 


Reports Increased 


Sales, Earnings 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, showed a sizeable increase in 
earnings for the year ended June 
30, in comparison with the previous 
year. Net income for the year end- 
ing June 30 was $3,224,273 or $4.07 
a capital share, compared with 
$2,128,370, or $2.69 a share for the 
year ending June 30, 1953. Dividends 
amounting to $2.25 per share were 
paid to shareholders during the fiscal 
year. 

Harold J. Buist, chairman and 
president, called the year just ended 
“most gratifying both as to volume 
of business and profits.” Sales dur- 
ing the year were $106,657,778, com- 
pared with $96,449,779 the previous 
year. 

Mr. Buist explained, “The increase 
in profits has been due to increased 
volume and to the more favorable 
conditions prevailing as far as com- 
modity prices were concerned. In the 
previous year we were subjected to 
declining commodity prices during 
most of the year, whereas during the 
past year we had either rather stable 
or rising commodity prices.” 

Allied’s newest livestock feed plant 
at Mason City, Iowa, has been oper- 
ating profitably since production 
started last October and is expected 
to increase “substantially” the com- 
pany’s volume in Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, the company’s stock- 
holders were told. At Gainesville, Ga., 
one of the new large broiler produc- 
ing sections of the U.S., Allied opened 
a feed plant in May, which is expected 
to increase volume in that area. 

‘It is believed that the livestock 
feed business will continue to grow 
and that it will be necessary to add 
other manufacturing plants to meet 
these conditions,’ Mr. Buist said. 
Studies on expansion are now being 
conducted by the company, he added. 

Mr. Buist said the company be- 
lieves the present year should be a 
“reasonably good one in our indus- 
try.” 

Allied Mills, Inc., and subsidiaries 
report for the fiscal year ended June 
30: 


or 


1954 1953 
Earned a share $4.07 
Net sales 106,657,778 
Operating profit 7,812,613 
Profit before taxes 7,747,269 
Federal it me taxes 4 996 
Net profit 3,224,273 


apital shares 792,313 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Offices Moved 


NEW YORK--F. H. Paul & Stein 
Bros., New York, has moved its of- 
tices to 235 Fifth Ave. The firm for- 
merly was located at 100 Gold St. 

The company is sole importer for 
the U.S. and Canada of Shuttle 
Brand bolting silk and nylon, manu- 
factured by Tripette & Renaud Fils 
Mfg. Co., Paris, France 
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RK, W. Kemerer 


VAN DUSEN ELECTIONS—R. W. Kemerer was elected 
a director of Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
at the annual meeting of company shareholders. Mr. 
Kemerer also is general manager of Peavey Lumber 
Yards, a Van Dusen Harrington affiliate. Howard W. 
King, general manager of Van Dusen Harrington's com- 
mission department, was elected a vice president of the 
firm; J. W. Pehle, general sales manager of the King 


Howard W. King 


J. W. Pehle 


president, 





Fr. B, Wells, HI Frank F. Schultz 


Midas Flour Mills Division, was elected assistant secre- 
tary of that division; F. B, Wells III was elected an as- 
sistant secretary of the King Midas Flour Mills Division 
and Frank F. Schultz, general superintendent of termi- 
nal properties, was elected an assistant secretary of the 
merchandise and terminal division of Van Dusen Har- 
rington. All other officers were reelected, including H,. G. 
Dickey, chairman of the board, and T. P. Heffelfinger, 





Cc. L. Cannon Retires 
From USDA Position 


CHICAGO— After 43 years of ca- 
reer service in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, C. L. Cannon, in 
charge of the Chicago district office 
of the USDA, grain division, agri- 
cultural marketing service, is retiring 
voluntarily Aug. 31. 

Mr. Cannon, 68, was appointed into 
service with the USDA in 1911 in 
Chicago. When the Grain Standards 
Act went into effect he was trans- 
ferred to Louisville, Ky., to take 
charge of that office in 1916. In 1918 
he was transferred to Toledo, where 
he remained in charge of the Toledo 
office until his move to command 
the district office in Chicago in 1928. 

Born at Newberry, S. Carolina, Mr. 
Cannon is a graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. Carolina, and took 
postgraduate work in agriculture at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
He has had many contacts with the 
grain trade and the state inspection 
departments during his career, and 
leaves a host of friends. His present 
address is 728 Gunderson Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill., and he plans to spend 
considerable of his leisure in Colum- 
bia and Newberry, S.C. 


Vancouver Shipments 
Of Flour Show Decline 


VANCOUVER Export shipments 
of flour from Vancouver in June 
dropped sharply from previous month 
and totalled only 185,629 bbl., com- 
pared with 260,193 bbl. in May and 


329,008 bbl. in June, 1953. 
Likewise the shipments for the 
year to June 30 were down sub- 


stantially, amounting to only 1,204,- 
181 bbl. which compares with 1,675,- 
572 bb!. the previous year. 


Substantial declines were recorded 





STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Aug. 26, 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countrie total 
t United State Canada Australia otal Halance* 
BELGIUM 
I ‘ t 19 BOI 
ETHE!I [os 

i 1 i 

| RTU¢ L, 
Ang (PWA ‘ 619 
Ca Ve e Island 9% 
M i i4 
M (PEA 1 ] me 
I Guinea 1 1 1 
I India 6 
s & Prineiy } 

6 

main within the infulfilled gpuarantes ju the parent 





in shipments across the Pacific in 
June, Clearances to the Philippines 
were about 50% lower and Hongkong 
trade also declined. Central Ameri- 
can purchases were also lower. Fol- 
lowing are the June clearances by 
countries: Philippines 74,946 bbl; 
West Indies 26,270; Central America 
17,684; Hongkong 14,830; Colombia 
12,634; Straits Settlements 8,840; 
South America 8,546; Japan 7,934; 
Thailand 7,295 and Panama _ 6,650 
bbl. 
——sreat 
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CCC at Chicago Needs 
Warehouse Examiners 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Office of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service 
is looking for new employees with 
experience in grain handling and 
warehousing, 

This move results from a new order 
transferring responsibility for inspec- 
tion of CCC-owned grain stored in 
country, sub-terminal and terminal 
grain elevators from the state and 


county ASC committees to the CSS 
Commodity offices. 

The order opens a substantial num- 
ber of new positions in the CSS Com- 
modity offices. Those for warehouse 
examiners out of the Chicago office 
offer opportunity for extensive travel 
through the commercial corn produc- 
ing areas of the middlewest. Salaries 
range upward to more than $5,000 
annually on a 40-hour week basis, in 
addition to transportation and ex- 
penses. 

Interested persons with grain han- 


dling and warehousing experience 
may write or otherwise contact A. 
Coutts, personnel officer for the Chi- 
cago Commodity Office, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, for further 
details. 


————SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S, 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade Aug. 17, 1954 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Huffalo 86 o° 
Lakes ee 238 
Totals 6 . 23 
Previous week 196 eo o° 226 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Oscar F. Greiner, Chicago flour 
broker, and his wife, Grace, are 
spending two weeks, from Sept. 4- 
18, at their summer home near Mi- 
nocqua, Wis. 


John L. Hartman, divisional sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, returned recent- 
ly from a two weeks’ trip, calling on 
connections in eastern states. 


a 
S. P. Stallworth, president Ertl- 
Pitt Bakeries, Inc., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently underwent an operation at 


Mercy Hospital and is now recuper- 
ating at his home. 


H. E, MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a visit to the 
Arkansas district office in Little 
Rock 

7 


Miss Anna McBurney, of the New 
York flour brokerage office of J. H. 
Blake, left Aug. 28 on an automobile 
trip through Massachusetts. Miss 








McBurney will return to New York 
after Labor Day. 


William E. Derrick, New York 
food broker, and his brother and 
business associate, Miller Derrick, 
were in Minneapolis Aug. 27 to at- 
tend funeral services for their father, 
W. H. Derrick. 

o 


Samuel R. Strisik, New York flour 
broker, captured top honors in golf 
at the Bakers and Allied Trades Di- 
vision, Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies of N. Y., outing and golf 
party held Aug. 24 at the Sunning- 
dale Country Club, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mr. Strisik overcame a slow start 
with several birdies, and hitting par 
on the last 9 holes enabled him to 
wind up with a 77 gross. 


Jack Tappan, president of the Ex- 
celsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage Aug. 20 
and is in critical condition at Abbott 
Hospital, Minneapolis. The attack 
occurred at Mr, Tappan's summer 
home in Annandale, Minn. 
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Buhler Honors Mill, 
Elevator Employees 
At Company Meeting 


HUTCHINSON — John H. 
and Jacob S. Ratzlaff, 
ployes of the Buhler Mill and Ele- 
vator Co., Buhler, Kansas, were pre- 
s.nted watches as tokens of their 
long service with the firm, at a sales 
meeting held in Hutchinson Aug. 24- 


Theede 
long-time em- 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 25. 


Mr. 


BRANDS sit, Rete comtel 2 conga 

a | , é é Pi ears, re- 

VICTOR - SIDER WN - CHAMPION tiring in March. Mr. Ratzlaff was a 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 








miller with the firm for 50 years, 
siariing to work two years before the 
firm was incorporated. He is also re- 
tired. 

The presentations were made by 
C. N. Hiebert, president and general 
manager of Buhler Mill. 

In addition seven other employees 
received from Mr. Hiebert certificates 
of 25 years or more service. These 
certificates went to E. H. Enns, man- 
ager of the Inman mill, Dick Goosen, 
A. C. Braum, Herman Ratzlaff, D. O. 
Hiebert, M. M. Martens and G. A. 
Martens. Mr. Theede, Mr. Ratzlaff 
and the president also received like 
certificates. 


The presentations were 

Ce BUHLER of a banquet during the 
MILL & ELEVATOR CoO. 

@ Mill & Gen, Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn, 





CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


a feature 
three-day 
sales meeting. About 110 employees 
of the company and their wives at- 
tended the dinner and had an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the company's 








sales representatives, including the 
following: 
R. V. Freeze, Jonesboro, Ark.; J. 
W. Gaddy, Albemarle, N.C.; R. W. 
“G h’s 4 st”’ Jobe, Corinth, Miss.; L. B. Lamber- 
00C e son, Memphis, Tenn.; W. J. Lietz, 


Jackson, Miss.; G. B. Snoddy, 
ton, Ala.; O. S. Spain, Gainesville, 
Ga.; Earl Wardlaw, Corinth, Miss. 
Also present were Joe P. Walton, of- 
fice manager of the Buhler regional 
office at Memphis, and Milton J. Buh- 
ler, southern regional sales manager 
and treasurer of the firm. 

It was announced during the meet- 
ing by Mr. Buhler that the Blackwood 
Bros. Gospel Quartet of Memphis 
would hereafter be affiliated with the 
Buhler firm. They will appear on a 
daily 15-minute program over WMPS 
in Memphis and the programs will be 
taped for presentation in other parts 
of the South. In addition, Blackwood 
Bros. will promote the sale of Dixie 
Lily flour at the personal appear- 
ances throughout the South. The 
quartet was one of the winners of the 
Arthur Godfrey Talent Scout pro- 
gram on television. 


Annis- 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il, 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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TEXAS CORN MILL FIRE 

MARLIN, TEXAS — The Hancock 
Grain Company's corn mill in Marlin 
was destroyed by fire at an estimated 
loss of $10,000. The entire plant was 
filled with corn. Both the building 
and contents were a total loss. The 
owners, Mrs. S. R. Hancock and her 
son, Thomas Hancock, plan to re- 
build. 

















| 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 

DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


‘GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °"5"4°° 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 























BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, 
stocks list.d on the 
change: 


milling and allied 
New York Stock Ex- 


Aug. Aug. 
23, 30, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills 36 26 35% 35 
A. s-Chalme os 67% 155% 66% 63 
Am, Cyanamid 53% t+ 524%, 5O%KG 
Pid. 110% 105% 110% 109% 
A-D-M Co. 42 32% 394% 38% 
Borden 5TY 3 ¥, 
Cont, Baking Co. 
Pid, $5.50 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co 


Ptd. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemica! 
Ge. Baking Co 
Pf.i. $8 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 5% 
Merck & Co, 
Natl. Biseuit Co. 
Pid. $7 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Sterling Drug 
Un.tcd Biseu.t of 
America 


Vicior Chem, Wks. 





Ward Baking Co. 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 126 128 


Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., $4 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


97% 100 
101% «103 
101% §=6102% 
102%, 103 


Quotations on baking, 
stocks listed on the 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex- 


change: 
Aug. Aug. 
23, 30, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. i, 2% 3% 3% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co, 140% 132 139 ; 
Horn & Hardart 





Corp, of N. Y. 22% #18 20% 
Pid. $5 166 100% 104 
Wagaer Baking Co. i™® 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co, 199 205 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 20% 20% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 103 “oe 
Wagner Baking Co. 5Y% % 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Aug. Aug. 
13, 20, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 2% 2.95 3.25 
Pid. B 16 9% 5OM% 
Can, Bakeries 10% 11%, 11% 
Can. Food Prod. 1% 2y% 1% 
A 3% 4 R 
Prd. 40 $2 33 
Catelli Food, A 20 13 20 20 
B 32 20 31 32 
Consol, Bakeries ayy 6% 1% 8 
Iideral) Grain 28 19 26 27 
Pfd, 29%, 26 20 29 
Gen, Bakeries i“% 5 6% 7 
Lake of the Woods 35 27% 32% 35 
Mople Leaf Mig. o% i 9% wy, 
Pid. 101% 89 101% 101% 
MeCab> Grain, A 18 2% lita Wi% 
Mid -Pacifie Grain 26% 14% 21 22% 
Og lvie Flour 34 20%, 33 a4 
Pref. 157 10 160 157 
Toronto Elevs. 17 13 16 16%, 
United Grain, A 18% 8616 16%, 16% 
Weston, George 7% 34% 464% 4146 
Pid. 1%% 103 954%, 102 102% 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Inter-City Bakeries 13% 14 
Tat. Milling, Pfd, 87 92 
Lake of the Woods 138%, 
NieCabe Grain, B 17 
St Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 116 
United Grain, A 16% 18 








Sulton 


SUPERIOR 
AGILE BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlente Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
iNOUSTRY a 
te sakes Winter Haven, Fla. 


Sen Froncisco 
Phoenix 


Los Angeles 
Kenses City, Kons 
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PIKES PEAK 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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Burrus Mills Records 
Sharp Jump in Net Earnings 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Net earnings 
of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dailas, were 
$1,216 249 in the year ended June 30, 
1954, compared with $762,102 in the 
previous year, the annual statement 
shows. The earnings were equal to 
$2.63 per share on the common stock, 
as against $1.44 in the previous year. 
Dividend payments of 65¢ per share 
were made in both years. 

Gross sales of the company showed 
a moderate decline, amounting to 
$60,997,260, against $64,549,853 in the 
previous season, 


The 


balance 


sheet shows inven- 
tories of $6,091,987 compared with 
$10,459,736 a year earlier. The de- 
cline is mostly in flour, wheat and 


grain inventories which were $5,115,- 
131 this year against $9,566,879 last 
year. 

In his annual 
holders, Jack P 


statement to stock- 
Burrus, president of 


the company, pointed out that the 
year had a background of unusual 
conditions, drouth and short wheat 


harvests 

“The flour milling division worked 
under adverse conditions predicted on 
a wheat harvest of some 23 million 


bushels, the fourth near crop failure 
in as many years,”’ Mr. Burrus said. 
“The accumulative effect of repeated 
short production was adversely se- 
vere and necessitated the drawing of 
a large volume of our milling wheat 
from unusual areas at excessive costs 

“The nation’s production and ship- 
ment of flour for the calendar year 
1953 again declined, both in domestic 
and export fields. The per capita con- 
sumption dropped to the all-time low 
level of 125.6 lb. It is indicated that 
per capita consumption is presum- 
ably running at 125 lb. On the bright- 
er side is the fact that based on pub- 
blished figures the productive capa- 
city of the flour milling industry con- 
tinues to decline. Though the ratio of 
productive capacity to sales volume 
leaves much to be desired, it is en- 
couraging to note that the excess of 
productive capacity as related to 
sales volume is smaller than anything 
we have experienced in the recallable 
past.” 

Cuban subsidiaries enjoyed a favor- 
able year and contributed satisfac- 
torily to the year’s profits, Mr. Burrus 
reported. 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 


nd 


administration expenses 


erred stock di 
idend 


cumulat « pref 
Common tock 4d 


dend 


Balance Sheet of Burrus Mills as of June 


$60,997 260 
t 010.599 
58,185,686 
$610,966 
45,618 
1,889 


$ 1,819,754 





Assets 
urrent a 
Cast : ° * 197 6 
Customer note and accounts receivable 4,926,081 
Inventor 
Flour wheat and grain . 115,131 
Feed, other mill products and feed ingredients ° 155,418 
Hag and bag material 475,177 
Operating supplies 46,259 
Advance n grain 42 
Mare , ts 144,407 
M re at ul laims s11,27 
Dn t emplo i304 
I " urrent a $14,147 126 
Ir tment n Burrus Enterprise Ine $ 173,341 
Ca Irance , ' 
Me 19.4550 
I ne lue iv.4 a) 
S ale 11.951 
4.9 S| 1.4 “ 
Land, bui ng and equipmer 
Land $ 1 
lsu iipmer 17 
La ! 7,3¢ 11 348 s 
l ! S240 960 
—_—s Jeposit 177,135 
I issets pdes 7,17 i) 
Liabilities 
. 
C $ 6,140,¢ 
Mc ble 1099.79 
Li l il > 
~ 
I ub taxes 394 
153 
Ss ac u 7.68 
\ erest 14,64 
I ent 1 $ 8.430.9 
Lor tern 
Long 31 
aj ! irplu 
ipita H 
1 jlative pref (autnorized and issued 45,000 
$100 pa slue each) $ 4,000,000 
suthorized ) hares without par value 
4,276 h 7,1 
$65 155 
=) ’ 
( irplu s 2 i 
Ka irplu 
‘ priated 50,000 
I priated 9,247,718 $ 9,321.27) 
i & deposits 377,135 
$27,175,8 


The feed mill encountered the com- 
petition of the 1953 emergency drouth 
relief program, the statement points 
out, which at its height was effec- 
tive in 145 Texas counties in which 
Burrus p-eviously had a large vol- 
ume of range feed sales. The pro- 
gram made no provision for partici- 
pation of commercial feed mills and 
the low prices at which raw feeds 
were made available made it impos- 
sible to retain any appreciable vol- 
ume of sales in the affected territory. 

The grain division, Mr. Burrus said, 
“operated efficiently and effectively 
and contributed handsomely to the 
consolidated net profits,” and Mi 
Burrus pointed out that “there were 
put into operation during the yeu 
comparative y low cost storage fa- 
cilities, under the terms of a contract 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
calling for storage for a two-year 
period of some 20,000,000 bu. wheat.” 

The report reveals the formation 
of Burrus Enterprises, Inc., in June, 
1954, which acquired certain grain 
Storage facilities for lease to Burrus 
Mills, which in turn advanced on open 
account to the new company approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for use in acquiring 
the storage facilities. Authorized cap- 
ital stock of Burrus Enterprises, Inc., 


27 


consists of 37,500 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred non - participating 
stock of $100 par value and 12,500 
shares of Class A and 50,000 shares 
of Class B common without par value. 
It is stated that Burrus Enterprises, 
Inc., is negotiating for long-term fi- 
nancing to repay advances made by 
the Burrus Mills corporation and to 
complete acquisition of storage fa- 
cilities. 

Referring to the frozen food pro- 
duction program announced earlier 
this year, Mr. Burrus said the pur- 
chase and installation of equipment is 
nearing completion. Three cake bat- 
ters will be placed on the market by 
Sept. 1 and plans call for cookie 
doughs, combination hot cake and 
waffle batter, a pie crust dough and 
a refrigerated biscuit to be produced 
later. 

Convenience is the basis of this 
sales program, Mr. Burrus pointed 
out. When the package is taken from 
the home freezers, the wrapper is re- 
moved and the batter is left for 30 
minutes to thaw and requires 30 min- 
utes to bake. The aluminum pan can 
be thrown away after baking. There 
is nothing to be added to cakes and 
no kitchen utensils to be cleaned after 
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We Operate 
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Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Crain Storage 7,350,000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mlour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 











AE 


Hubbard“ 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 








C SLAAT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
80 Grain bxch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Mills at 
st. Cloud, Minnesota 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


pecialists 


(IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 















Generali Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Farm Program Problems Discussed 
At Mutual Association Convention 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The Mutua! 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. elected 
Raymond U. Mead of Northeast, Pa., 
as president at the group’s two-day 
convention here Aug. 25-26. 

Mr. Mead succeeds H. R. Merritt, 
Jr., of East Aurora, N.Y. Other offi- 
cers elected were Rudy J. Engel, 
East Concord, vice president, and 
Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, James- 
town, secretary. 

All directors were reelected. They 
include Mr. Mead; Mr. Engel; Fran- 
cis Coward, Stafford; Donald Matti- 
son, Franklinville; Walter Deutsch- 
lander, Columbus, Pa.; Harold Mal- 
lery, Dewittville; Glenn Thorp, South 
Dayton; Merrill Gates, East Ran- 
dolph, and Leonard Thiel, North 
Tonawanda. 

Some 150 delegates attended the 
convention at the Hotel Jamestown. 

Two of the convention speakers 
cited the problems for agriculture, 
business and the public which are in- 
volved in the government farm pro- 
grams. 

In that connection, Richard F. 
Cunningham, New York, president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., noted that while we have been 
growing huge wheat crops, the Amer- 
ican public, with a huge increase in 
population, is not consuming any 
more wheat than it did in 1935-39 
Bread is declining from its position 





. LJ . e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 

MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








\ ”y 
“Golden Loat quae Our 
srand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





as a staple on the American table, 
he said. 

“Many families no longer even 
bother to put bread on their tables,’ 
he said. “One of the reasons is that 
there has been a change in merchan- 
dising methods as well as in buying 
habits.” 

He challenged feed men to meet 
the changing picture with better mer- 
chandising methods of their own and 
more special services. 

“Today's American wants his meat 
cut into individual portions and be 
ready packed for him,” Mr. Cunning- 
ham said. “He wants his vegetables 
and other items similarly presented 
for his choice, and he is willing to 
pay for these special services. You 
can meet this challenge in the grain 
business today by offering extra serv- 
ice to boost sales—services for which 
your customer will be willing to pay.” 

Mr. Cunningham noted demands for 
investigation of the “middleman” and 
his portion of the spread between 
farm and consumer prices. However, 
he pointed out, an analysis will show 
that the money isn’t in the pockets 
of those who distribute the farmer's 
produce but is in the pockets of the 
millions of service employees who are 
engaged in the various jobs involved 
in getting farm produce to the con- 
sumer in the manner and style to 
which the consumer is educated and 
which he demands. 

Mr. Cunningham advised anyone 
who might be considered in the cate- 
gory of “middleman” to develop argu- 
ments which will refute any theory 
of excessive margins and at the same 
time to work out ways of cutting 
overhead and improving services. 

Meanwhile, he continued, little con- 
sideration is given to the fact that 
government purchases and storage 
of surplus commodities are costing 
the American family an estimated 
$100 a year. He went on to cite the 
problems involved in the surpluses 
of wheat and other commodities. And 
he advised the feed and grain men 
to take a more active interest and 
part in the formation of a sound agri- 
cultural program. 

Mr. Cunningham also called atten- 
tion to the extensive services pro- 
vided for the trade by the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. and its 
Washington office. Real support for 
the association must come from more 
individual members, he said, urging 
that support. The government will 
remain a big factor in the grain busi- 
ness for a long time, he said, and 
grain and feed men should support 
the national association and its work. 

Sylvester J. Meyers, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, cited the 
functions and values of a grain mar- 
ket and pointed out that it is only 
when commodities are sold in a free 
market that their true value may be 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








‘DIAMOND D” 
A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA > CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
| | MBBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Jae 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


qv v v 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
omen 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N 








WANTED TO BUY — USED FORSTER 


Wheat Conditioner and Tempering Ma- 
chine complete with all controls, mini 
mum 400-bushel capacity per hour, State 
condition, location and price Address 68, 
The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minne- 
apoli 1, Minn 





MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











determined. No government can for 
very long establish a high price for 
the benefit of the producer or a low 
price for the benefit of the consumer 
without regard to the law of supply 
and demand. “Our own country has 
been attempting to do this for many 
years now, and the results are ap- 
parent for all of us to see,” Mr. 
Meyers said, noting the cost of the 
farm price support programs and the 
huge surpluses. 

Mr. Meyers commended recent 
farm program changes as a step in 
the right direction, and he praised 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, for his efforts to return agri- 
culture to a more sound basis. 

The surplus problem has attracted 
the most attention, he said, but years 
of regimented agriculture policies 
have created other serious problems. 
And, he added, the support program 
is not helping the farmers who need 
help the most. Also, private trade 
channels have been greatly hurt by 
government activities, and farmers 
themselves are losing their economic 
freedom. 

In spite of these various problems, 
American agriculture has a good out- 
look, Mr. Meyers said. Population is 
increasing, the general state of agri- 
culture is strong, and farming is be- 
coming more efficient. 

Mr. Meyers said the problem of 
government handouts is not confined 
entirely to agriculture. He said busi- 
ness, labor, educational, religious, 
charitable and consumer groups all 
are guilty of being too prone to turn 
to Uncle Sam for help when things 
start to go wrong. The implication 
of socialistic changes is most serious 
and should engage profound thought 
and action, Mr. Meyers said. 

Dr. J. Thomas Reid of Cornell Uni- 
versity discussed recent developments 
in livestock feeding at the convention. 

The revolutionary nature of world 
affairs during the present century 
was discussed by Dr. Richard Cum- 
mings, secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





cal You can plan your baking schedules with 
confidence when your doughs are founded on 
I-H quality. You get that feeling of security 
from knowing that I-H flour standards always 
ene ate aii ttinaiiien insure the best baking results. And this con- 

Cheapest Food fidence is justified by the long I-H record of 
performance. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Prvad 3 the 
Staff of Hite” 


ie, 
fos KS 
GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


ox 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


KANSAS BEST 
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CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 





Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
lilinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 19-22—American Institute of 
Baking Special Course in Baking 
Sanitation No. 83; chm., Louis A. 
King, Jr., Am. Institute of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga, 


Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktown Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 5-6—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Han- 
ford Hotel, Mason City; sec., N. X. 
Swenson, 118 S. Court, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Oct. 8—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of ‘Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Oct. 9-1l1—New Jersey Bakers 








| * Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


2 


MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH 


American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 



























GRAIN COR 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





P OR A TION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 












Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





Board of Trade, Inc.; Hotel Berkeley- 
Carteret, Asbury Park, N.J.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 104 Lillie St., New- 
ark 38. 

Oct. 13-15—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn.; Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 
E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Oct. 15-16—Baking Industry Sani- 


GRAIN SERVICE? 
: Guerwhcre | 








> WNew York Loulsville ; 
P Chicago Memphis t 
St. Louis Enid i 
Kansas City Galveston ¢ 
Omahe Houston ‘ 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. ' 
t 
ELEVATORS be 
4 
Chicago Norfolk ¢ 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe aaemente 
ry n 
— Galveston 
Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY, 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


| 8 . one neni 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1911 Baltimore «+ 








Kanses City, Mo. 

















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Mr» 


bee ne aed B er 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLINC 
_ * * MEPHERSON, KANGAS 


es eae 
aS NO ae 




















Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 

WISDOM to get this combination of mellow- 





aS 





ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 




















“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


“Roch © “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK,N.Y, 
















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 







Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD * WINON 
FLOUR FLOUR 
x kk 
WINONA, MINNESOTA »* LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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MPT ERS OF FINE FLOUR SIN 1899 d Users of PAGE'S FLOUR are as- 
sured of uniform baking performance, 
for PAGE’S is backed with a broad 
wheat selection area. Our location 
permits us to draw wheat without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
; a Desi nd Engi for Mills, Elevat 
There s a WORLD of ae eee 


S 900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
QUALITY in... 





THE THO 
























= JENNISON Flours te ‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
4 ¢c and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
ie) & c storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
Vv > els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
z S a and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Ll W j JENNISON Co Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
a #s « i FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. CLIFF H, MORRIS & CO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YoRE CiTy 


MAin 8637 


Mites AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** (ou: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ZF BAKER a / A that give 

















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 











I; should not be difficult to remember one important thing 
about the milling business. For it is obvious to anybody that 
higher hourly labor rates can only be offset with greater plant 
efficiency. The mill with unduly high labor costs will some day 
find itself penalized right out of business. 


As competition grows, the obsolete plant can’t keep pace with 
the lower production costs of its more efficient business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now is something to remember. And 
when it comes to planning efficient production, Jones-Hettelsater 
engineers have the answers. A J-H plant survey may show you 
many areas of potential cost savings. More than 30 years of 
experience in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal 
and grain industries give them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 


J ONES i —« Content Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Piillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address Hi. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


CONVENTIONS 


(Coutinued from pu 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 22—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-265 Billiter Bt. LONDON, EB, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Gratinistic,” London 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Johnny” 





N. V.. indcarie ‘tantecharns 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


By Heerengracht 209 
Hf 0 A AMSTERDAM 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


HOLLAND 











Cable Address: 'Doxrgeacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Conatitution 8t. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








ROBERT NEIL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


ranches: Belfast and Dublin 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicitte Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CERBALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Hatablished 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address; “Interest-Rotterdam” 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 38. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I, F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address; ‘WHeraTrear,'' Glasgow 











Cable Address: “Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Oct. 23—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara Dist. No. 8; Ameri- 
can Assn. of Cereal Chemists, Toron- 
to Section No. 11 and Niagara Fron- 
tier Section No. 6; Joint meeting; 
Markeen Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., 
Roy F. Kehr, 612 Root Bidg., 70 W. 
Chippewa St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1955 

Jan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL. 

Jan, 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil., Pa. 

Jan. 22-24— Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Mhio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb, 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
Work 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J, Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
¥ifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
vhall, 1867 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 









The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








/ Slits & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPBCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCH 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Felder were walking 
down a dark street on their way 
home from a late movie when they 
were confronted with a masked hood- 
lum who stuck a gun in the hus- 
band’s ribs and demanded, “Your 
money or your life.” 

Mrs. Felder realized that her hus- 
band loved his money almost more 
than anything else in the world but 
she was surprised to see him so hesi- 
tant about handing it over in this 
situation. Alarmed, she 
prodded him by saying, “For heaven's 


dangerous 


sake him your wallet, Harry.’ 
Reluctantly he did as told. When the 
robber had gone, she couldn't help 
asking, “What made you stand there 
so calmly? When he said, ‘Your 
money or your life,’ that guy really 
meant it 

“Good Lord, was that what he 
said?"’ exclaimed her now startled 
spouse. “I thought what he said was 
Your money or your wife’.’ 

¢¢ ¢ 

The best way to get a job done 

i to give it to a busy man. He'll 


have his secretary do it 


¢$¢ ¢ 

The university class in short-story 
writing told to write a story 
with an unexpected ending or “twist.” 
Highest was given to the fol- 
lowing 

“Will you marry me?” he 

‘No,” she replied. 

And they lived happily ever after. 


¢¢¢ 


An American soldier was obviously 


Was 


grade 


asked. 


from the hills of the south. He han- 
died a rifle familiarly and as he 
talked about shooting and of being 


wounded, a buddy said, “How do you 
know so much about war? You're too 
young to have been in the Army be- 
fore now 
“Well 
drawl, “I 
PUBLIC wai 


characteristic 
the first 


the 
this is 


came 


rvuess 


I ever was in.” 






















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Large Wheat Output 
Indicated in France 


WASHINGTON France's 1954 
wheat production is forecast at 327 
million bushels, according to the July 
1 crop situation report recently re- 
leased by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. This is about the same as the 
1953 harvest, which was the largest 
since 1938. Production at this level 
assures fairly sizable export avail- 
abilities in 1954-55 as in recent years. 

The current forecast is about 6% 
above the June 1 forecast, and cur- 
rent thinking is that if recent favor- 
able weather in northern France 
continues, the final outcome may well 
exceed last year’s outturn. Much will 
depend on conditions during the lat- 







ter part of the growing season. The 
season is generally late and the wheat 


harvest will be one to three weeks 
later than usual. 
BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIftt— 


INDIANA ELEVATOR SOLD 

SHARPSVILLE, IND The 
Sharpsville Grain Co. elevator, oper- 
ated since 1938 by Edward Mont- 


35 


and his son-in-law, John 
County Cooperative. The new owners 


gomery 


County Copoerative. The new owners 
will take possession Sept. 1. No defi- 
nite plans have been made as to the 
new management, the new owners 
stated. Mr. Montgomery, the retiring 
owner, is ill in the Methodist Hospital 
at Indianapolis. 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 






































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 











FOUNDED BY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Bake safely ... bake expertly .. . bake 
economically . . . with POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR quality gives a 
broad firm base to build better bread 
with baking skill. 


ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











oi @ estes) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


SETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


) 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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‘Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 

a MERCHANTS 
perating: 
Chicago Great hee ny Elevator 
Wolcott & eg “elevator 

orm 75 

Main Office: aNeas CITY, MO. 

Hoard of Trade Building 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
G weccesors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, — PHONE 65 
e 1856 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,006 Bushels 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 

















dependable 


...as a telephone 


M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIviston 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox” and 'N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 











DYOXx 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-77 














BILLION - DOLLAR PRIZE 
“CONTEST”! 


It’s not a contest in the usual sense. But there is 
a billion dollar prize every year. 


More than a billion dollars in timber, water- 
sheds, wildlife and recreational areas are de- 
stroyed every year by forest fires. Twenty 
million acres of valuable land are ruined. Every 
American loses—and so does every industry in 
the United States. 


This tremendous loss is all the more tragic be- 
cause it is needless—90 per cent of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness. Do your part 
to avoid the loss—to help yourself and your 
country to a $1,000,000,000 prize—by being 
careful with matches, smokes, camp fires, any 
fires. It’s doubly important now that summer 
is here. 








